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The Public Document Question* 
Adelaide R. Hasse, chief of documents depart- 
ment, New York public library 

While librarians are, of course, in- 
terested in the way in which public 
documents are printed, I do not think 
we would know enough about that to 
worry us, if the present system of dis- 
tribution had not been devised. That 
system. has had the effect of making 
the document an appreciable asset in 
500 different libraries throughout the 
Union. Instead of being a convertible 
asset, it is, in a great many cases, a 
white elephant. These two facts, viz., 
the indiscriminate distribution of a pub- 
lic grant and the failure of the grantee 
to convert the asset into a negotiable 
factor, have brought about what may, 
without exaggeration, be termed the 
present crisis. 

The system of depository distribution 
of public documents is, considering the 
rapid advance in other branches of li- 
brary economy, an ancient one. It is 
17 vears the senior of this association, 
and is itself the outgrowth of a resolu- 
tion passed as long ago as 1828. A 
resolution of that year provided for the 
distribution of certain documents by 
the librarian of Congress. In 1844 a 
joint resolution was passed, which trans- 
ferred this duty to the Department of 
State. and in 1857 a resolution trans- 
ferred the distribution to the Secretary 
of the Interior. Up to this time the 
distribution had been made by these 
officials without congressional designa- 


*From report on public documents to A. L. A. 
at Asheville, May 20, 1907. 
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tion. That is, they made the assign- 
ments as their several judgments dic- 
tated. In 1858 a joint resolution pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the In- 
terior should make the distribution 
upon designation to him by congress- 
men and delegates of the territories, 
and, by the printing law of the follow- 
ing year, viz., 1859, senators were added 
to the designators. That law, the law 
of 1859, remained in force until super- 
seded by the law of 1895. 

A survey of the records has led to 
the assumption that the original motive 
of this depository distribution was an 
amiable desire legitimately to benefit 
struggling and worthy _ institutions. 
There was at the time of its incep- 
tion no organized labor interest to cause 
an inflated demand for these books. It 
may even be doubted whether the per- 
petuity of the scheme entered into the 
consideration of the benevolent gentle- 
men who promoted it. Certain it is, 
that the project was not stamped with 
permanence until, by the resolutions of 
1858 and 1859, it was based on con- 
gressional designation. So soon as this 
change took place the basis became one 
of population. 

Public documents are used almost 
solely by specialists in some one of 
the natural, technical or historical sci- 
ences. Yet according to the basis re- 
ferred it, it is the natural and artificial 


increment of the whole population — 


which determines both the number and 
the location of depositories. The nat- 
ural increment is not sufficiently di- 
verse in the several states to affect our 
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particular case; that is, the birth rate 
of the whole population is not suffi- 
ciently fluctuating to affect it. The ar- 
tificial increment is due to the influx 
of foreigners. This influx proceeds 
along a direct route, namely, through 
the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana to Illinois, where it 
disperses. Now as depository designa- 
tion is determined by representation, 
and representation by density of pop- 
ulation, it follows that the location as 
well as the number of depositories is 
practically fixed by the introduced 
American. In Greater New York alone 
there are now 15 depositories. 

The change in the law which brought 
about this condition has had the effect 
of increasing the depositories from 12 
in 1859 to 500 in 1904. At the same 
time the number of volumes subject 
to depository distribution has increased 
from 105 v. per Congress in 1859 to 
341 v. per Congress in 1904. That is, 
the housing burden on the individual 
depository is more than three times 
greater today than it was in 1859, and 
there are a trifle less than 500 deposi- 
tories to bear this burden as against 
12 in 1859. That this increase in sup- 
plying a commodity is out of all pro- 
portion to the demand for it, is shown 
by the huge accumulation of not-wanted 
documents in Washington. 

The fault lies in simple economic 
miscalculation. On the one hand we 
have a producer supplying a commodity 
on the basis of the growth of the whole 
population. On the other hand, we 
have the consumer, in this case a spe- 
cialized group—the American student 
body. This consumer is numerically far 
in the minority, the ratio being about 
1 to 750. In trying to get away with 
the supply there has been incurred on 
his part what amounts, in many cases, 
to chronic document indigestion. 

The result of this oversupply is the 
astounding spectacle of a producer 


forced to provide storage for his own 
unsalable goods at the same time that 


he is hiring an army of 3000, more or 
less, to turn out more of the same kind 
of goods. What adds to the astonish- 
ing feature is the fact that not private 
but public funds are being usurped. 
The incongruity of the whole thing 
has at last become apparent to the pro- 
ducer, as is shown by the attitude of 
the printing investigation commission 
now sitting. This body has so far con- 
fined itself to strongly recommending 
retrenchment in the congressional quota, 
that is, in the number of documents al- 
lowed to each senator and member for 
his personal distribution, as well as to 
legislation, which affects the size and 
binding of individual documents. So 
far, I believe, nothing effective has been 
accomplished in cutting down the con- 
gressional quota. In cutting down the 
size and binding of documents some- 
thing has been done. But remedial 
legislation, unless it is very radical, 
which affects only the size and binding 
of individual documents can_ hardly 
counteract the outside cost of an ever- 
increasing mass. Remedial legislation 
such as this is not a fixed cut, for if 
the mass is increased, the cut simply 
becomes multiplied. While the propor- 
tion of the expenditure for the par- 
ticular item covered by this legislation 
may be decreased, the sum total will 
eventually remain the same. The items 
of increased cost for administration and 
transportation of this growing mass 
should not be overlooked in a consid- 
eration of this subject. The only ef- 
fective cut can be made in retrench- 
ment in the congressional quota and in 
depository distribution, The former 
has already been suggested by the 
printing commission. The latter has 
not been broached by it. I do not think 
that the intention has been to over- 
look us, but I have a feeling that it has 
been because the public man is perhaps 
the keenest of all men to follow the 
maxim that it is well to let sleeping 
dogs lie. For until today in all the 
50 years that the depository system has 


























been in operation, Government and the 
depositories have never taken a single 
step to bring about a mutual hearing. 
I think the legislators have all along 
felt that it was expedient to let us alone, 
and that in some way, they perhaps 
didn’t see exactly how, they were ac- 
complishing a great public good in 
maintaining this depository system. We 
have allowed them to remain entirely 
in the dark as to our perplexities. As 
these have become multiplied we have 
been inclined to take it out on the of- 
ficials appointed to carry out the law. 
We have seemed not to realize that the 
more strenuously these officials carried 
out the law, the greater the disaster 
they were creating for us. For a more 
loosely drawn law than the printing law 
of 1895 is probably not written upon the 
statute books. The only solution which 
suggests itself at present is that of plac- 
ing a file of government publications in 
carefully selected libraries, able to care 
for such a file and which represent 
various parts of the country, and after 
that the withdrawal of all other docu- 
ments from free distribution and _ this 
sale at a minimum cost price. You may 
not at all agree with this suggestion, 
and it is by no means put out as an ulti- 
matum. But if a change is expedient, 
if it is hoped for, if it is to be worked 
for,.someone had to make the opening 
move. 

In the beginning of this paper refer- 
ence was made to the failure of the de- 
positories to convert the documents into 
a negotiable asset. There is a good deal 
of cant and more or less enthusiasm 
about the great amount of valuable in- 
formation locked away in these docu- 
ments. How do we know it? Or is it 
guessing? If we know it, who has con™ 
vinced us? Not a librarian. For in all 
the 50 years in which these books have 
been freely dispensed to libraries, not 
one has prepared a tool which would 
unlock this store-house of information. 
But for laymen it would be as much 
locked up today as it was 50 years ago. 
This fact is significant to me as show- 
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ing the unpreparedness of the average 
library to make use of this asset, for it 
furnishes ample material for both use- 
ful reference work as well as for bibli- 
ographical sky rocketing. There is an- 
other point in the failure of librarians 
to properly use the documents. © You 
and I, librarians, belong, economically 
speaking, to a non-producing element of 
the population. Asa class, we are cura- 
tors, conservers employed to exhibit ma- 
terials for the benefit of a certain group 
of the producing element. Now if ever 
a work required an exceptional, a ma- 
ture, an experienced intellect, it is that 
of adequately preparing the display of 
a library’s resources, technically known 
as the card catalogue, for the benefit of 
the producing element. By that, do not 
for one moment mistake me as referring 
to the preparation of the individual card. 
It is the building of these cards into a 
rational, intelligent, related whole that 
makes a catalogue differ from a collec- 
tion of cards. As an instance of how 
we have failed properly to use docu- 
ments, the following will’ do. 

During the reconstruction period a 
bitter tariff war was being waged. Both 
protectionists and free traders were ably 
represented, and we have the Henry C. 
Careys and Horace Greeleys, etc., of the 
time in our catalogues among our tariff 
literature. Their names appear on the 
title pages of their books. The most 
able, clearly the most disinterested man 
among both protectionists and _ free 
traders was the man whose voice was 
raised most uncompromisingly, most 
fearlessly, in favor of revision, the then 
special commissioner on revenue, David 
Wells. The reports of this man are as 
able literature as any we have upon the 
tariff and upon taxation, yet I am per- 
fectly willing to stake all I ever hope 
to own, that while many libraries may 
be well represented in their catalogues 
by the protectionists and the free trade 
pamphleteers, there is not one which is 
represented by the reports of special 
commissioner Wells among its tariff 
literature. His name does not appear 








on the title page of his reports. That is 
one instance of what I mean by brain 
going to the making of a catalogue, and 
also by the statement that libraries have 
failed properly to use documents. 

But what is perhaps the very gravest 
thing about the preponderance which 
mere bulk has given to federal docu- 
ments, is the entire elimination thereby 
of interest in local documents. There 
are comparatively few of us who have 
even gone so far as to express a lack 
of knowledge of state and city docu- 
ments. In the time to come these will 
be of the greatest service to the histori- 
an, using that word in its widest mean- 
ing. To-day is the time to collect them, 
for to-day the institutions which they 
represent are in a formative period. 
There are those who believe these docu- 
ments to be worthless. It is true that 
they are mostly made up of figures, and 
that they do not contain to the extent 
that some federal documents do, what 
the foreigner calls preserved hot air, On 
the other hand it is true that it is just 
these figures which give local documents 
their value. We have recently had over 
here the distinguished French statisti- 
can and economist, M. D’Avenel. It 
is said that in his work on the ante-nine- 
teenth century industrial conditions of 
France, this gentleman examined hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of family budgets. 
As has been said, we are curators, with 
a duty not only for today but toward 
yesterday and tomorrow. It is this duty 
which requires that those of us who are 
librarians of public libraries should col- 
lect the documents of the city, town or 
state which pays for our support, for 
the use of some future American 
D’ Avenel. 5 


Had I the power to choose I would 
pray for a sunny disposition as the boon 
which confers more happiness on_ its 
owner, and more happiness on_ those 
with whom one comes in contact, than 
any other which falls to the lot of the 
human creature. 
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Time Notices* 


The following is a compilation of time 
notices which may prove useful to li- 
brarians having foreign books. 

The notice in the native tongue pasted 
in the back of the book, just above the 
pocket, may prevent first cause of friction 
with foreigners. The idea is, that the 
length of time that a book may be kept 
is about the most important of the rules 
for a reader to know, and this two 
weeks’ rule applies almost universally. 
Thus a reader who may be unable to 
read the various other rules of a library 
printed (in English of course), on the 
book pocket or wherever, may at least 
know this important fact by seeing it in 
his own language. 


English 


This book may be kept two weeks. 
A fine of two cents per day will be 
charged for each day the book is kept 
overtime. 

: Polish 

_Te ksiazke mozna zatrzyma¢ 2 tygod- 
nie. Natzona jest kara dwa (2) centy 
za kazdy dzien. jezeli ksiazka jest 
zatrzymana dluzej niz 2 tygodnie. 


Swedish 


Denna Bok ma behdllas tva veckar. 
En afgift af 2 cent pr dag, skall er- 
laggas for hvarje 6fverskjutande dag. 


Slavish 
Tuto pozitanu knizku mate pravo 
podrzat’ si za dva t¥Zdne ku pretitaniu 
a po dvoch tyZdfioch za kaZzdy defi pla- 
tite 2 centy. 
Hungarian 
Ezen kényv két hét leteltével vissza 
hozando; ellen esetben az olvasé 2 cen- 
tet fizet minden napra. 


Italian 


Questo libro puo serbarsi per due 
settimane. Se si serba di pid si in- 
correra nella multa di 2c al giorno. 

*Acknowledgment is due C. E. Wright of 
Duquesne, Pa., for assistance, and also to the 


Remington Typewriter Company for the Russian 
and Yiddish notices. 
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French 


On peut garder ce livre deux sémai- 
nes. Aprés ces deux sémaines on aura 
a payer une amende de deux cents par 
jour. 

German 


Dieses Buch kann zwei Wochen be- 
halten werden. Rtickbehalt desselben 
nach Ablauf dieses Termins wird mit 
Strafgeld von zwei Cents pro Tag 
taxirt. 

Bohemian 

Tato kniha mtZe byt podrzena po 
14 dni. Pokuta dva centy bude citana 
za kaZdy den pies dva t¥dny. 


Russian 


OTy KHHry MOXHO JepxaTb 
litpadb Bb 
pasmBpB AByXb WeHTOBL 


ABB Heytban. 


OyAeTh HaNaratbeod 3a 
KaxguHi JeHb yAepxaHia 
KHUrM Aoube O3SHAYeHHATO 


cpoka. 


Yiddish 


JYOONTYI TYP JID Arty'st 


Now & . TYAN “NY py 


Dyn INOS DIYO “NY JID 
SND PVN wrv2yab" 148 
DUNT JY OX ANDO JyTp" 
“NY NW Ware? Os 

~ JYDRN 


wu 


Lessons as to Construction from the 
San Francisco Fire* 


George T. Clark, librarian San Francisco pub- 
lic library 


In discussing the architectural les- 
sons to be learned from the destruc- 
tion last year of the San Francisco li- 
braries, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
no other community will ever be visited 
by such a calamity as befell San Fran- 
cisco on April 18, 1906. But the work 
of destruction was done with such 
minute attention to detail and was ac- 
complished with such completeness, that 
it would seem that no destroying agency 
not then experienced need ever be 
feared or anticipated. The earthquake 
prepared the way for the fire by cut- 
ting off the water supply, by demoraliz- 
ing the fire department and fatally in- 
juring its chief and by injuring many 
buildings so that they were not in con- 
dition to resist encroachment by fire. 
Finally the earthquaké was directly re- 
sponsible for the thirty or more fires 
which were immediately started in vari- 
ous parts of the city. Hence if man’s 
ingenuity can plan, erect and equip 
buildings that will endure under simi- 
lar conditions, the occupants of such 
building can think of the future with 
entire serenity of mind. 

The projected new building for the 
San Francisco public library not hav- 
ing been erected it was still housed in 
a portion of the City Hall, which al- 
though not of the modern steel frame 
type was a supposedly fireproof struc- 
ture. Its fire-resisting qualities. how- 
ever, were seriously impaired by the 
earthquake, and in the absence of ef- 
fective barriers within the building, 
such as metal doors, there was nothing 
to retard the progress of the fire after 
it once gained access. The building 
of the Mechanics institute was of a 
still older type and was not fireproof. 
It is obvious then that we must look 
to the more recent buildings, embody- 
ing the latest improvements in design 
and construction, and from the manner 


*Read before A. L. A. at Asheville meeting. 
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in which they resisted the destructive 
agencies draw such lessons as may 
fruitfully be observed in the future. 

Earthquakes are of such rare occur- 
rence over most of the habitable area of 
the United States that precautions 
against them will be regarded by many 
as needless. However, the San Fran- 
cisco experience proves that buildings 
properly constructed on good founda- 
tions need suffer little or no damage 
from that source. Charles D, Marx, 
professor of civil engineering at Le- 
land Stanford Junior university, 
writes : 

In all probability brick walls laid 
in good cement mortar can be made as 
monolithic as concrete walls. That 
these latter need no steel in: the walls 
to resist shock has been shown in the 
case of Roble hall and the Museum. 
That masonry structures built around 
structural stee] framing can be made 
to resist the shock of earthquake is 
shown by the dome of our library and 
by the many steel buildings standing 
in San Francisco. 

It is more particularly against ‘the 
hazard of fire that precautions must 
be taken. According to a report made 
to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers there were in San Francisco 
fifty-four fireproof buildings of vary- 
ing types. With few exceptions these 
were all completely gutted by the fire 
and many were so badly damaged 
structurally that they had to be taken 
down. A_ prominent architect was 
quoted as saying shortly after the fire 
that nothing was absolutely fireproof. 
It was merely a relative term. In 
probably every instance the fire did not 
originate in the building, but was ad- 
mitted from the outside, because of 
insufficient protection for openings. 
In one case a building was saved by 
reason of its windows being glazed 
with wire glass, set in metal frames. 
The exposed door openings were 
equipped with double metal-covered 
The win- 


standard underwriter doors. 


+ 
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dow glass was cracked by the heat, but 
the wire netting held it in place and 


the flames were effectively barred. 
The United States mint was saved 
through being equipped with inside 


iron shutters at window openings, and 
having an independent water supply, 
with a force of employes and United 
States troops to use it. In still an- 
other case the flames penetrated the 
three lower floors of an eleven-story 
office building, but did not reach the 
upper stories because of concrete floors 
with cement finish and metal-covered 
doors and trim. 

Without going too much into tech- 
nical details I shall undertake to sum-. 
marize from the reports of experts the 
established facts that may be applicable 
in the planning and construction of li- 
brary buildings. 

As a precaution against destruction 
by earthquake it is necessary that the 
foundation be adequate and stable, and 
of sufficient strength to enable the en- 
tire base of the building to move as 
a unit. For the superstructure a prop- 
erly designed and executed steel frame 
would afford the greatest security. 

For protection against fire it is of 
utmost importance that all exterior 
openings should be effectively guarded. 
Several devices are available for this 
purpose, such as metal or metal cov- 
ered doors and door and window 
frames, metal sash windows, wire 
glass glazing and metal shutters. One 
architect has designed an automatic 
concrete shutter with a fusible link, 
which will cause it to close on the ap- 
proach of flames from the exterior. 

The San Francisco experience proved 
that for facades pressed silica brick 
and terra-cotta brick of the common 
size withstand the intense heat better 
than granite, marble, sandstone or 
limestone. Granite in particular spalled 
severely ever when not subjected to 
the highest temperature of the fire. 
When used as caps for piers or col- 
umns it has in many cases crumbled 














and gone to pieces. It goes without 
saying that roofs must be of some sub- 
stance that will prevent the ingress of 
fire from that direction. Tin laid over 
boards proved inadequate. Copper, 
slate or some other material of greater 
refractory power should be used. 

These are precautions against fire 
from the outside. It is wise also to 
take measures to retard the progress 
of a fire should it get started within 
a building. Steel columns must be 
fireproofed or they will buckle from 
the heat. There were many column 
failires in San Francisco from the lack 
of proper fireproofing, and for this pur- 
pose nothing proved superior to con- 
crete. Fireproof partitions are neces- 
sary to prevent the spread of fire. As 
a ship is divided into a series of water- 
tight compartments, so a building may 
be divided into a series of fireproof 
compartments. For this purpose noth- 
ing gave more satisfactory results than 
reinforced concrete used for floors and 
partitions. It may not always be 
feasible to use many such partitions in 
a library building, but the stack at 
least can be so separated and the en- 
trances to it can easily be equipped 
with automatic metal-covered doors. 
In large libraries it would be wise to 
subdivide the stack likewise into fire- 
proof compartments. Reinforced con- 
crete could be used for every second 
or third stack floor, and in very large 
libraries vertical partitions of similar 
material would lessen the chances of 
total destruction in the event of a 
conflagration. 

Another precaution which should not 
be neglected is the provision of an in- 
dependent water supply. There was 
evidence in the San Francisco fire 
of a temperature at certain points of 
about 2200 degrees Fahrenheit, hence 
there is strong liability to ignition 
within a building even without direct 
access of the flames. But it may _be 
possible with water available and a few 
men at hand to extinguish such fires 
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in their incipiency. The writer knows 
of a dwelling house that was saved 
by having at hand a few siphon bottles 
of soda water, when no other water was 
available. Where there is a possibility 
of earthquakes tanks on the roof are 
undesirable. There should be a well, 
with a pump operated by some power 
installed on the premises. In the event 
of a conflagration power from an out- 
side source is to be relied on. 

These are some of the lessons driven 
home by the San Francisco experience. 


The Mountains 


How beautiful the mountain tops 
They shine and shimmer in the sun 
And spreading wide their purple slopes 
They offer us a welcome home. 


But we who come to bask and dream, 
And take the joy so gladly given, 

Forget the grinding earthquake shock 
That lifted up their heads to Heaven. 


Forget the scathing fires within, 

The tortured pangs, the warring feuds, 
The broken ties and rended rock. 

The powers of darkness unsubdued. 


And when at last the highest peaks 
Are shrouded in eternal snow, 

That veil of purity and peace 
Reflects afar the sunset glow. 


And so we grow from age to age, 
And through our pain and inward war, 
We tame the unholy powers within, 
And take the veil. We sin no more. 


Sweet influences come from far, 
Forgotten, pain and anguish cease, 

Now fires immortal touch the heart, 
And fold us into perfect peace. 
Asheville, 1907 . F. 


The greatest number of readers do 
not need the assistance of experts, but 
a large proportion do need the personal 
assistance of experienced and sympa- 
thetic reference librarians —C. W. An- 
drews. 
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A Day in Cincinnati 


On the way to A, L. A, meeting at 
Asheville 


Early on May 22, a. m, after a 
comfortable night’s ride from Chicago, 
a party of 50 persons was received at 
the Cincinnati public library with the 
usual cordial courtesy of Librarian 
Hodges, President Porter and the heads 
of the staff of the library, and given 
every opportunity to see and examine 
the splendid facilities of the library that 
is in many ways unique. 

The main library is in the heart of 
the very busiest part of the city on a 
level with the street and there is a con- 
stant stream of people coming and go- 
ing. The building was originally an 
opera house, so that its adaptation to 
effective library purposes is the more 
remarkable. There is free access to 
shelves on the entire first floor of the 
main room, This room is very high, 
having several tiers of shelves extend- 
ing to the vaulted ceiling. Entrance 
to these is from the upper floors, where 
the main reference collections are kept. 
The children’s room, the special study 
room, with its thousands of selected 
books for student use, the room for 
the blind, the art room, the instruc- 
tional department, where the library’s 
training class is taught, the newspaper 
room in the basement, and other places 
of interest in the library were shown 
by appointed members of the staff. 

The special collection of 800 v. of 
standard literature in fine binding and 
often original editions excited the great- 
est admiration of the visitors. 

All too sogn for many, the party 
took special trolley chair cars and sped 
away to visit the beautiful new branch 
libraries in three different and widely 
differing sections of the city. 

To attempt to describe the pleasure 
afforded would be to resort to superla- 
tive utterances. Carefully planned, 
well built, handsomely and adequately 
furnished and equipped, cheerful and 
inviting in appearance, nothing seemed 
lacking to make these branch libraries 
models worthy of following for either 


branch or small libraries. Words of 
admiration alone were heard. The 
auditoriums in connection with all these 
branches are quite in keeping with the 
libraries; well furnished, sanitarily and 
conveniently arranged with lanterns and 
other facilities, they, too, received the 
heartiest admiration. 

A remarkable fact in connection with 
the opening of these branch libraries is 
the fact that it has had no diminishing 
effect on the circulation and work at 
the main library. On the contrary, the 
records show that many who _ never 
used the collections downtown before 
are now doing so and the records show 
them to be also using the branches. 

At 2 o'clock the party was taken 
to the beautiful Zoo park, in itself a 
pleasure, where a magnificent luncheon 
was served at the cafe. A number of 
trustees and the librarians of the other 
Cincinnati libraries joined the party, 
which here numbered 65. Creatore’s 
band played to the great pleasure of 
the guests during the meal, though it 
was somewhat difficult for Librarian 
Hodges to be as eloquent to the strains 
of Tannhaeuser as he often is at the 
speech-making period. 

From the Zoo the party was taken 
to the Rookwood potteries, where an 
interesting hour was spent. At its 
close a hearty vote of thanks was 
tendered the Cincinnati public library 
officials for the pleasure of the day. 

Again the special cars were boarded 
and the party returned by way of the 
incline railway, a novel experience for 
many, to the library at 6 o’clock, where 
leave was taken of the hosts of the 
day who had so well deserved the grati- 
tude of their guests. 


More knowledge and good is ob- 
tained by a librarian coming into per- 
sonal touch with other librarians dur- 
ing a conference week than can ever be 
achieved in a state of seclusion. The sum 
spent on a library conference to insure 
a librarian’s attendance is by far the 
most profitable investment a library can 
make in a single year. 
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Note from the A. L. A. Committee 
on Bookbinding 


Charles Scribner’s Sons announce 
that the following books to be pub- 
lished during the Summer and Fall 
will have a special library edition: 

Mrs Wharton’s Fruit of the tree. 

Henry VanDyke’s Days off. 

F. Hopkinson Smith’s An old-fash- 
ioned gentleman. 

A. E. W. Mason’s The broken road. 

Henry Holt & Co, announce that 
they will issue a special edition of Wil- 
liam de \Morgan’s Alice-for-short, and 
Miss -Plummer’s Roy and Ray in Mex- 
ico. 


A Strong Objection 
Public library of Newark, N. J., 
June 5, 1907. 
To the Editor of Pusriic Lrprartrs: 

I do not like the assumption of su- 
periority which [I find in the article of 
H. Ralph Mead on Limiting access to 
shelves, in the June number of Pup- 
Lic Lipraries. He says “the majority 
of readers are more or less uncertain 
and confused when in direct contact 
with a large collection of books.” I 
would like to ask Mr Mead if he has 
imade any careful observations on the 
uncertainty and confusion of readers of 
books who are in direct contact with 
a large collection of them. Is not this 
an assumption born of Mr Mead’s su- 
perior knowledge of books? I object 
also to the statement that “with the 
open system all definite knowledge and 
command of the books slip from the 
hands of the library officials.” This 
is simply absurd. J. C. DANA. 


Work for the Blind 


The ninth convention of the American 
association of workers for the blind will 
be held in Boston, Mass., on August 27- 
30. Inquiries regarding the conference 
may be addressed to the local commit- 
tee at 277 Harvard st., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


The attention of all librarians inter- 
ested in embossed books for the blind 
is called to the new periodical in ink 
print entitled Outlook for the Blind, a 
quarterly record of the progress and wel- 
fare of the blind, published in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., by the Massachusetts as- 
sociation for promoting the interests of 
the blind. The price is 50 cents a year, 
and the editor is Charles F. F. Campbell, 
678 Massachusetts av., Boston, Mass., of 
the Massachusetts experiment station for 
the blind. Emma R. NEISSER. 


A Request for Errata 


Editor Pustic Liprarigs: 

I shall be glad to recive notice 
of errata in the annual indexes, 1902 
to 1906, for use in correcting proof 
of the Poole supplement covering that 
period, which is now in press. 

Amherst, Mass. W. I. FLercHer. 


The Liberty Song 


Referring to Miss Rogers’ question in 
Pustic Lisraries for June, “United we 
stand, divided we fall,” was first written 
by John Dickinson in The liberty song 
(1768), though not worded quite as it is 
quoted today. See Library of American 
literature, 10:44. The present well- 
known form of the quotation was given 
to it by G. P. Morris in The flag of our 
Union. See Bartlett's Familiar quota- 
tions, p. 426, and Conklin’s Who wrote 
that? p. 185. 


Out of Print Books 


A large number of librarians re- 
quested a year ago that the out-of- 
print books, Jersey street and Jersey 
lane and Zadoc Pine, be republished. 
This was done. A recent request for 
an edition of another title brings the 
statement -that these first reprints have 
not been used by those- who called for 
them. Librarians who made the re- 
quest, work a hardship on others when 
they neglect to do their part in such a 
case as this. L. E. M. 
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By the rules of the banks of Chicago an exchange 
charge of 10 cents is made on all out-of-town checks for 
$10 and under. In remitting subscriptions, therefore, 
checks on New York or Chicago banks or post- office 
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Honors for a librarian—At the com- 
mencement exercises at Yale university, 
June 26, the honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon Mr Putman, libra- 
rian of the Library of Congress. This 
is a most gratifying circumstance from 
both sides. It is a mark of appreciation 
of the splendid work Mr Putman has 
done in making the Library of Congress 
in fact what it should be in name, a Na- 
tional library. Yale university has been 
conservative in dispensing honors, and 
the fact that the honor has been con- 
ferred on a librarian, shows not only an 
appreciation of the administration of 
Congressional library, but the degree 
marks also an appreciation of the mod- 
ern library movement. 

The interest of Yale university in li- 
brary development has been quite 
clearly marked for the last few years. 
With a new building under way, with the 
reorganization and recataloging of the 
contents of the library, with Professor 
Schwab, Mr Decker and Mr Keogh in 
the conduct of affairs, the library of 
Yale university is one of the strong 
points in the circle of effective library 
development in the United States. 

Discussion of library training— The idea 
of a library school faculty meeting was 


approached at Asheville in rather a 
gingerly fashion. There seemed to be 
a restraint over the proceedings as if 
there was not much relish in them on 
the part of those who were there. One 
should not say that this restraint re- 
sembled a fear that something not 
wished for might appear at any mo- 
ment, but certainly there seemed to be 
backwardness about going on record in 
favor of a union of interests. It was as 
if most of those present were there 
without their own consent and were 
determined that no undue advantage 
should be taken of the fact of their 
presence. 

The report of the committee on li- 
brary training clearly showed that there 
are matters calling for attention and 


consideration on the part of those con-: 


cerned in developing principles of li- 
brary science, and everyone, even re- 
motely interested, ought to welcome an 
opportunity for discussion and counsel 
and comparison from which definite 
ideas may be gained; where much that 
is nebulous may be molded into accurate 
shape or brushed away from in front 
of the vital and necessary parts of li- 
brary training. 

Asheville meeting of A. L. A—The 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
A. lL, A. was not behind its prede- 
cessors in ‘quality of material offered 
in public addresses, in influx of de- 
sirable membership, both in young 
people and those of mature years, 
of cordial hospitality offered by local 
patrons, in arrangements for holding ses- 
sions and in beauty of surroundings and 
historical interest. The program was, 
perhaps, too full for the greatest ap- 
preciation by the general multitude, of 
good things presented, but the greater 
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part of the audience learned to choose 
the meetings most related to their 
own work and interest. In this way it 
was not so heavy as it otherwise would 
have been. The ample quiet audience 
rooms and the large dining room of 
headquarters were much appreciated. 

If high water mark was not reached in 
enthusiasm and amount of good work 
accomplished, the reason was not far 
away and, on the whole, there was much 
that was appreciable. There were still 
ebbing waves of the flood of discord of 
the past year, but those who were stir- 
ring the waters did it rather shame- 
facedly and without receiving the atten- 
tion or concern of a year ago. Lincoln’s 
famous saying may be paraphrased to 
state that the great body of the A. L. A. 
thinks right and is just. The inheritance 
received from the founders of the library 
faith will not pass from among us and 
crises but make the faithful more de- 
voted. 

If everyone who carries an A. L. A. 
membership will contribute something of 
good will and sincere fellowship during 
the coming year, an -uplift will come 
from the Minnetonka meeting that will 
make it one of the A. L. A. landmarks. 

A. L. A. headquarters—The report 
gained ground at the recent meeting of 
the A. L. A. that there was an organized 
effort among western members to abol- 
ish the headquarters. The most careful 
inquiry as to the facts in the case estab- 
lished nothing that could be called by 
such a name. The personal expression 
of one or two individuals was all that 
appeared for a foundation of such a 
report, and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that the injustice of such an idea may 
not be laid to the account of the rank 
and file of western librarians. What is 


true of western opinion is equally true 
of the eastern contingent. 

Asa matter of fact, it is most untimely, 
now, for anybody to discuss the abolish- 
ment of the headquarters before the re- 
sults of effort expended are more definite 
than they are at present. The time 
and money already expended represent 
too much to be considered lightly, and 
any movement which will interfere with 
the plans and purposes of headquarters 
before a reasonable trial has been given 
to the experiment is to be deplored. 
Within certain reasonable and well un- 
derstood boundaries the officers in 
charge should be given a free hand to 
work out the problems which will attend 
the development of headquarters within 
a reasonable time, and if under those 
circumstances the situation is not satis- 
factory, measures should be taken to 
make it so. 

But it is a question which should 
be handled without prejudice whether 
of locality, personality or favor, with the 
single purpose of the best development 
of library extension, The same attitude 
is applicable toward the conduct of 
headquarters on the ‘part of those in 
authority to act for the association as 
the latter have a right to expect, and do 
expect, as librarians from their trustees 
acting for the public whom they serve. 

The calm deliberation desirable has 
not been apparent in the discussion of 


the matter from the start. Few persons 
have been able to express an opinion 
on the subject without incurring an ava- 
lanche of heated speech before which 
there is nothing for the ordinary indi- 
vidual to do but to retreat. It is to be 
hoped, for the ultimate good of the as- 
sociation in spirit as well as material 
progress, that the matter pertaining to 
A. L. A. headquarters will be given all 
due consideration. 
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American Library Association 


Twenty-ninth annual meeting, Asheville, 
N. C., May 23-29 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the A, L. A., held at Asheville, N. C., 
May 23-29, was unusually well attended, 
considering the distance most of those 
present had come. Two main parties 
brought the bulk of the members to 
‘Asheville. The western party gathered 
first in Chicago, going in two sections 
to Cincinnati whénce combined, it re- 
quired six Pullmans to carry the aggre- 
gate to Asheville. 

At Knoxville still another party from 
the region south and west of there 
added its members, so that the arrival of 
the western party at Asheville showed 
for the first time that there really was 
“something going on.” The main party 
from the east arrived Wednesday and 
the influx from that part of the country 
kept up until Saturday night. The ad- 
vance registration was 377 and _ it 
reached 450 at the close of the meeting. 

There were three registered from 
Canada, one from China, two from 
Oregon and four from California, so 
that wide representation, geographically 
speaking, marked the registration. 

The meeting at Asheville in many 
ways partook of the atmosphere of the 
sunny south. More than 125 southern 
librarians were present, the largest num- 
ber from this locality ever in attendance, 
and their influence was felt throughout. 
They constituted themselves, in a large 
measure, the hosts and hostesses of the 
occasion and appreciation of the tradi- 
tional hospitality of the Southland was 
in no wise lessened thereby. 

The general business of the associa- 
tion, to which the rank and file of the 
members are admitted, began on Thurs- 
day night by welcoming addresses, for 
the state, by Hon. F, T. Winston, Lieut.- 
governor of North Carolina; for the 
city, by Judge J. C. Pritchard, and for 
the Nerth Carolina librarians, by Louis 
R. Wilson, University of North Carolina. 

Lieut.-governor Winston emphasized 
the fact that the heart of the Carolinian 


is in his cordial ‘Howdy! Come in!” 
and that the librarians were invited to 
make themselves at home. 

President C. W. Andrews responded 
and at the close of the address an in- 
formal reception was held in the parlors 
of the hotel. 

On Friday a, m. the opening session 
was held. 

The program as printed was followed 
with a few variations. C. W. Andrews 
delivered his presidential address to a 
crowded room, taking as his subject, 
The use of books. 

He dealt with the subject from a 
many-sided view of books as reservoirs 
from which and by which the intel- 
lectual world is fed. He drew the final 
conclusion that the attitude of a library 
towards any particular piece of library 
work shouid be expressed by the ques- 
tion, why not? Whatever touching 
mental development is wanted by the 
public it should be furnished unless the 
reasons against doing so are stronger 
than those in favor. One of the great- 
est benefits of these annual conferences 
is the aid they give in keeping us out of 
ruts. 

Probably the treat of the entire meet- 
ing was the address by Prof. W. P. 
Trent of Columbia university, New 
York City, on Friday morning. It was 
one of the most enjoyable addresses ever 
delivered before the A. L. A. A short 
review is as follows: 

The function of books in a Democracy 
W. P. Trent, Columbia university, New York 

The speaker opened by stating his be- 
lief that the public library forms with 
the church, the court of law and the 
school, one of the corners of the foun- 
dation of a democratic state, but that 
the importance of the librarian’s func- 
tion is not so widely recognized as that 
of the clergyman, the judge, and the 
teacher. He next showed that the li- 
brarian more completely than any other 
man, transmits to the present the un- 
contaminated influence of the past. 


Speaking of the past led him to con-— 


trast the status of the library in the 
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South today with the status in the 
ante-bellum South. After a sketch of 
former conditions in the South, he ven- 
tured to prophesy that with the survival 
of the older southern culture as a basis 
or soil for work, we should shortly see 
a library renaissance in the South just 
as we are now seeing an educational re- 
naissance and a renaissance of historical 
studies, 

He then turned to more practical 
topics after confessing that in these 
days of specialization the representative 
of one calling can give only general aid 
and sympathy to those following other 
pursuits. He thought that American li- 
brarians had done wonderful things to 
advance the interests of scholarship in 
America, but expressed the belief that 
much remained to be done in regard to 
selecting and rapidly supplying techni- 
cal works. He suggested closer affilia- 
tion between the A, L. A. and the va- 
rious historical, linguistic, and scientific 
associations, as well as full utilization 
of the opportunities to secure photo- 
graphic reproductions of rare books and 
documents and codéperation in forming 
a catalogue of American bibliographical 
treasures. He emphasized especially 
the fine work now being accomplished 
through the system of inter-library loans 
and gave anecdotes showing how little 
such aid was rendered scholars in the 
past. He concluded by emphasizing the 
close and cordial relations that must al- 
ways exist between librarians and schol- 
ars. 

The reports of officers and committees 
were scattered throughout the entire 
meeting, but the substance of most of 
them is as follows: 

Treasurer’s report for 1906 

Combining report of Gardner M. 
Jones, Jan. 1 to Sept. 4, and report of 
George F. Bowerman, Sept. 4 to Dec. 
an.” 

Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1906........$1,797 
Receipts, membership and subscription. . 7,942 


$9,739 


*The cents in this report are dropped. 








Payments : 
De ee $1,618 
Stenographer for A. L. A..... 215 
NEEM, csiarniccaveaiese he cisias. 00 es 277 
Secretary s ‘salafy ..2.......... “250 
Assistant secretary’s salary ee 840 
Secretary’s and conference ex- 

DROME CA dct a tes doris Se siacaeiis 22 

Treasurer’s expenses ..........  II7 
Travel committee ...........«. 248 
Publicity committee ........... 87 
Report on gifts and bequests... 2: 
Pes Eerie DOO BIS s.60.65. ck ge.s00s 87 
Copyright conference committee. 16 
Committee on bookbuying...... 195 
Committee on bookbinding..... 12 
Executive officer’s expenses so- 

liciting salary ... 560 
Additional help at headquarters 116 
Rent and furniture ........... 422 
Stationery and postage......... 33 
Travel and incidentals ........ 17I 
Advanced for contingent fund.. 100 
Life membership for investment. 250 

TEOtAl GRPONOMHTE® oo. oio5 5 500s sews cee $7,119 

RNR erate po ccn bra, srarahe nian skate ere prcres ties 9,740 

Malavice Ont MAME sctcss cee cind cleo oscseon ORE 
Headquarters 


The Committee on A. L. A. headquar- 
ters submitted the following report: 

Since making its first report, your 
committee has kept closely in touch with 
the work at the headquarters in Boston 
and finds that it is constantly develop- 
ing in usefulness as librarians get to 
understand that there is a place where 
they have a right to ask for information 
and advice. Two features of the work 
are most in evidence: 

First. The systematizing of the busi- 
ness—that which may be called the 
sales department, of the Publishing 
Board as distinguished from the editori- 
al work which is, perhaps, the proper 
function of the Board. 

Second. The beginning of a collection 
of plans of library buildings, which has 
required much hard work, time, and 
correspondence in inducing librarians 
and architects to furnish full floor plans, 
and in devising methods of mounting, 
arranging, and indexing such plans when 
obtained. 

Of other departments of work, the la- 
bor of the making up and issue of the 
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Bulletin has fallen mainly upon the head- 
quarters’ force; and the number of call- 
ers and the amount of correspondence 
requiring attention has steadily in- 
creased. 

Much might sincerely be said of the 
zeal, intelligent work, and constant ap- 
plication of E. C. Hovey. If the com- 
mittee has any criticism to make in this 
connection, it is that he works too hard, 
night as well as day, for his health. In 
the settlement of the problems which 
have required attention in the establish- 
ment of the headquarters and in the car- 
rying out of details for the advance- 
ment of the work and the interests of the 
association he has been indefatigable. 

The members of your committee sin- 
cerely hope that the Association will be 
able to continue and enlarge the work so 
well begun, and that Mr Hovey can be 
retained in its charge. 

D. P. Corey, 
CHARLES C. SOULE, 
GARDNER MM, JONEs. 


Library work with the blind 


The report of the committee on li- 
brary work with the blind, offered by 
N. D. C. Hodges, chairman, was some- 
what as follows: 

First, reference was made to the ef- 
forts in local libraries to provide books 
and readings for the blind, then were 
taken up the outgrowths which have 
come naturally enough. These  out- 
growths are the technical training of the 
blind, the provision of agencies through 
which they may market their product 
and which in general shall care for their 
well being. To foster these various 
undertakings, societies have been 
formed, and during the past few vears 
commissions have been appointed in a 
number of states, with the result that the 
work germane to libraries often has 
come to be only one part of the work of 
some larger and adjunct association or 
body. In the matter of books, there is 
an urgent demand for the unification of 
the forms of embossed type. The report 
recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed to keep in touch with what is 


going on in libraries and to confer with 
the committees of the. American associa- 
tion of workers for the blind and other 
similar organizations, the state commis- 
sions and local societies caring for the 
interests of the blind, so that all may 
work together to some good result. 


Library post 


The committee on library post, 
through its chairman, Dr J. H. Canfield, 
simply reported considerable activity 
during the year and much endeavor, but 
nothing accomplished—and its practical 
conclusion that nothing can be accom- 
plished along the lines sought by the as- 
sociation until the postoffice department 
has been able to rid itself of a large num- 
ber of encumbrances in the way of un- 
wise classification, special privileges, etc., 
etc. 

The committee practically asked to be 
discharged—because the whole matter 
must be in abeyance until there is a de- 
cided change in the administration of 
the postoffice department. 


Report on bookbinding 


The principal work for the committee 
called attention to Mr Dana’s book on 
binding. for libraries, and emphasized 
Mr Dana’s statement that the criterion 
of the value of a rebound book lies 
in the number of times it circulates in 
proportion to its cost. 

The committee on bookbinding again 
emphasized Mr Dana’s book, Binding 
for libraries, calling special attention 
to Mr Dana’s statement that the crite- 
rion of the value of a rebound book 
lies in the number of times it circulates 
in proportion to its cost. 

The principal work of the committee 
during the year was along the line of 
inducing publishers to issue special 
library editions of current fiction. 
Through the codperation of the editor 
of the A. L. A. Booklist, the committee 
was informed two weeks before publica- 
tion what titles would appear in the 
Booklist. Publishers of these books were 
asked to issue them in a special library 
edition. Seven different publishers con- 
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sented to do this. In addition other pub- 
lishers have made announcements that 
works to be published in the summer 
and fall would have editions in library 
bindings. 

Inasmuch as the Paper and leather 
laboratory and the Bureau of standards 
at Washington have taken up the ques- 
tion of papers and leathers, the commit- 
tee has done nothing along this line. 
The report ended with a summary of 
work that ought to be done by the com- 
mittee and a statement that the commit- 
tee considered its sole functions were 
to discover ways and means of making 
bindings more durable. 


The report of the A. L. A. committee on 
training 

Miss Plummer, chairman of this com- 
mittee, gave the report. The follow- 
ing points were made: 

On the authority of the Publishing 
Board and the Executive committee, 
the work of preparing a tract on the 
subject of Training for librarianship 
has been carried almost to completion. 
Such a tract will be issued by the Pub- 
lishing Board shortly. 

Reference was made to a number 
of new attempts at training for li- 
brarianship, with the statement that the 
committee knew nothing of the quality 
or success of the work attempted, but 
specifying one instance, that of a cor- 
respondence school at Washington, 
where the situation seemed to war- 
rant unfavorable inferences, 

The report also stated that the com- 
mittee believing the time is now ripe 
for a general discussion of the subject 
of training for librarianship, recom- 
mends that a session devoted to that 
subject be included in the program 
next year. 


International relations 


E. C. Richardson, the chairman of 
the committee on International rela- 
tions of the A. L. A., reported that 
the committee has confined its activi- 
ties to transmitting the Narragansett 
Pier resolution as to desirability of 
printed cards for German books to 


the administration of the Royal library 
at Berlin, a little correspondence on 
an international index to periodicals 
in social sciences, and introducing to 
the attention of the association, on 
reference from the president of the 
association, the intention of the Argen- 
tine Republic to establish a permanent 
educational expedition to illustrate the 
aims and results of American educa- 
tion, and the willingness of its repre- 
sentative, Ernesto Nelson, to receive 
material illustrating educational _his- 
tory for this purpose at the Manhattan 
Storage and Warehouse, 42d st. and 
Lexington av., New York City. The 
answer of the Berlin library was in 
effect that it was quite familiar with 
the advantages of printed cards, but 
must look at the matter from the 
standpoint of relative need and enter- 
prises already undertaken. 


The use of bibliography 


This subject was presented in a 
scholarly and unusually interesting way 
by Andrew Keogh, reference librarian 
of Yale university. Mr. Keogh made 
the following points: 

Bibliography has hitherto considered 
books chiefly as relics of the past or as 
works of art. This form of bibliogra- 
phy has been highly pleasurable, and of 
great historic and _ artistic value. 
Nevertheless it has been overshadowed 
by the recent growth of practical bibli- 
ography, whose function is to facilitate 
research. Bibliographers are now hard 
at work indexing and _ classifying 
knowledge, that men may have access 
to it without unnecessary toil. 

Bibliographies differ in scope, being 
limited by territory, by period or by 
subject. They differ in arrangement, 
for they may be by authors, or logi- 
cally classified, or alphabetico-classed, or 
by alphabetical subject-headings, or in 
chronological or geographical order. 
For certain uses or purposes certain 
forms are best. Bibliographies differ 
finally in value. All are selective, and 
differ only in the degree of exclusion, 
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In some the titles are inaccurate, or 
inadequate, or misleading. A complete 
and accurate list of titles is but a be- 
ginning, for a bibliography should in- 
dicate the comparative worth of books. 
This may be done by selection of titles ; 
by annotations, showing the scope or 
purpose of each work; and by critical 
valuations. Bibliographies can be com- 
piled only by specialists. 

Libraries should build up their bib- 
liographical collections as fully as pos- 
sible, make them readily accessible and 
see that readers use them constantly. 

A critical bibliography is the _ best 
help in building up a new collection, or 
in discovering and remedying defi- 
ciences in an old one. It is the best 
basis for reading lists. It gives a 
student a preliminary survey of his 
field, mapping it out and subdividing 
it. Its highest function is to define 
the boundaries of knowledge, and de- 
termine the scholar’s starting point. 


Second general session 


The second general session was held 
on Saturday morning with the general 
topic of the Southern library movement. 
It was opened with a paper on the His- 
tory of the free public library move- 
ment in the South since 1899, read by 
Miss Wallace of Atlanta, Ga. 

Reports from other southern states 
were offered, all of which showed 
awakening interest in the subject of li- 
braries throughout the Southland. The 
reports from Alabama, North Carolina 
and Texas were especially good. 


Third general session 


The third general session, on Monday 
morning, opened with a very interesting 
address by Mary E. Wood, librarian 

soone college, Wuchang, China. Miss 
Wood gave a very interesting account of 
Wuchang, which she said was a great 
literary center and seat of learning, both 
in the past and the present. She dwelt 
on the developments of educational in- 
stitutions in China and showed that 


western ideas of jearning were permeat- 
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ing the scholastic questions of China. 
She closed her address with a recital of 
what a public library could do for this 
work and made a strong appeal for 
those interested to help in developing li- 
brary facilities in China. 

The paper on the Administration and 
use of a law library, by F. B. Gilbert, 
State library, Albany, followed. Mr 
Gilbert deprecated the tse of scientific 
classification in a law library, claiming 
that none of the classifications in use 
were applicable to the conditions pre- 
vailing in law libraries, and maintaining 
that material classified by any system 
of notation would be completely lost. 
Many of Mr Gilbert’s statements were 
exactly contrary to the accepted theory 
of library science and the experience of 
many librarians. 

Another address, ranking with the 
address of Prof. Trent, was offered by 
H. E. Legler, of the Wisconsin free 
library commission, on Certain phases 
of library extension. Mr Legler made 
a strong plea for the extension of book 
life in every grade of society as a means 
of preserving and developing intellectu- 
ality, spirituality and national feeling 
in our complex civilization. 

The report of the committee on Co- 
operation with the N. E. A. was given 
by .x.ary Eileen Ahern, editor of Pun- 
Lic Lisraries, Chicago. The reports 
gave the following points: 


A. L. A. and N. E. A, 


The year has been one of endeavor 
rather than of accomplishment. The en- 
deavor has been along three lines. First, 
to interest the normal schools of the 
country. Second, to obtain larger offi- 
cial recognition of the work of the com- 
mittee by the N. E. A. And third, to 
introduce more largely into high schools 
and training schools, instruction in the 
use of library facilities and literary tools. 

1) Circular letters were sent to the 
normal schools calling attention to the 
handbook on Instruction in library econ- 
omy in normal schools and inquiring as 
to the extent the school was able to make 
of the report. The replies showed every 
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dlegree of attitude, from a cordial recep- 
tion and appreciation of the work and 
the principles underlying it, down to the 
statement, by one librarian, “I do not 
know what you mean by library econ- 
omy.” 

2) On request of the chairman of the 
A. L. A. committee the executive board 
of the N. E. A. appointed a committee 
of their body to attend the meeting of 
the A. L. A. at Asheville and appointed 
R. J. Tighe of Asheville to address the 
convention. It also appointed Prof. Ol- 
son of Minnesota to a place on the gen- 

ral program of the N. E A. at the 
Los Angeles meeting to present the claim 
of the library as an educational factor. 

The report also included appreciative 
letters from Secretary Shepard of the 
N, E. A. and President Wilkinson of the 
library department of the N. E. A. 

Third, the report referred to a num- 
ber of instances where the librarians of 
public libraries were giving instruction 
to classes of public school teachers .on the 
use of the library with satisfaction to all 
concerned. 

The committee made three recommen- 
dations: 1) That a closer relationship 
be attempted between state libraries and 
departments of public instruction, such 
as exists in Oregon and other states, the 
library department taking the initiative 
if necessary. 

2). That the A. L. A. program com- 
mittee be encouraged to continue the 
policy of providing a place for represen- 
tatives of the N. E. A. on the general 
program at each succeeding meeting. 

3) That the A. L. A. and N. E. A. 
shall try to meet in the same locality at 
a time when members of either associa- 
tion can attend sessions of the other 
without too much inconvenience. 

The report was signed: 

M. E. AnerN, 

J. H. CANnrFIeLp, 
Metvit Dewey, 
Martin HENSEL. 

The response for the N. E. A. was 
made by R. J. Tighe, president of the 
Southern educational association, who 
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expressed the most cordial appreciation 
of the work of the committee on co- 
operation with the A. L. A. and the gen- 
eral work of librarians in assisting the 
schools. 

The report of the committee on Li- 
brary architecture was given by C. R. 
Dudley, public library, Denver, Colo: 


Library architecture 


The appointment of the committee 
was not made until after the adjourn- 
ment of the last session at Narragansett 
Pier, and it has not been possible to 
get a majority together for a meeting. 
There has been considerable correspond- 
ence and each member has done what 
he could to assist in carrying out the 
work assigned, but as would naturally 
be expected, Mr Hovey, the executive 
officer being closely in touch with Mr 
Soule, the vice-chairman, has performed 
most of the labor. He has furnished 
us a detailed statement of the results, 
which is the basis for this report. He 
has written extensively to architects 
and librarians, but has’ accomplished 
more by personal interviews. There are 
now at headquarters the floor plans of 
more than roo library buildings, which 
range from the smallest to the largest— 
not only the main libraries of our large 
cities, but what are more valuable, those 
of the branches. The latter will in- 
clude, and many are already there, all in 
the cities of Brooklyn, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, New York and Philadelphia. 

Of the large libraries these are repre- 
sented among others—-Chicago being the 
only large city having three great li- 
braries, naturally comes first, with its 
Public, Newberry and Crerar. Then 
there are those of Columbus, Grand 
Rapids, Nashville, Washington, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, two from the base of the 
Rockies and two or three from the 
Pacific coast. College libraries are rep- 
resented by Clark, Radcliffe and Tulane. 
Generally speaking, all sections of the 
country have contributed—from ocean 
to ocean and from the lakes to the 
gulf. It goes without saving that the 
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plans in the greatest demand, and so 
of the most value, will be those of small 
buildings, costing from $10,000 to $50,- 
ooo. Especial effort has been made to 
make this department cover a_ wide 
range and to have it as representative 
as possible. 

While the association will have ac- 
complished much by securing plans of 
substantially all the latest buildings of 
all types, as Mr Soule pointed out in 
his paper a year ago, we will still be 
only at the beginning of the enterprise. 
These will be doubly enhanced in value 
by explanations and criticisms on the 
merits and defects of each by the li- 
brarians who have used them. These 
should be full and explicit. They 
should at least give the population of 
the place and general character of in- 
habitants, including principal occupa- 
tions, the exact cost, with and without 
furniture, the year in which erected 
and whether the money came from a 
public or a private source. As regards 
the utility of the building, they should 
state whether the open or closed shelf 
system is in vogue, whether the rooms 
are in proper relation to each other, 
whether one is too large and another 
too small, whether they are so dis- 
tributed as to admit of an economical 
administration and at the same time 
furnish the patrons the service and ac- 
commodations to which they are enti- 
tled, whether the natural light is ade- 
quate and the artificial lighting system 
satisfactory both as regards distribu- 
tion and cost, what method of heating 
is employed and whether the plant is 
so installed as to furnish a proper tem- 
perature through the seasons at a mini- 
mum expense for fuel and care—in 
short, a _ business-like report on the 
value of the building for its uses, with 
recommendations as to any changes for 
betterment. There should also be photo- 
graphs of the exterior and of each 
room taken during working hours, 
when the average number of patrons 
are present. 

The association’s headquarters were 


not selected for the reason that they 
were ample for all purposes, but be- 
cause they were the best that could be 
had for the money available. Mr Hovey 
has had much difficulty in planning for 
a satisfactory housing of the collection, 
but has finally decided, after a con- 
sultation with several architects, that 
the wisest method is to have each set 
of drawings hung from the wall in one 
of the rooms. The ultimate capacity 
of that space is about 150 sets. He 
estimates that the expense of caring 
for them by this system will be about 
$50. Some furniture will be needed 
for properly displaying them, princi- 
pally a large table and several vertical 
files. Some of the best photographs 
should be framed. The whole will en- 
tail an expense of about $200. Your 
committee respectfully requests that the 
executive committee allow that sum 
for this department. The question of 
how to protect the architects, who have 
given sets of their designs, from plagiar- 
ists, has not been considered carefully 
by the committee. We believe, how- 
ever, that they should have the support 
(if they need it) of the association 
in preventing anyone from using the 
drawings to avoid the payment of fees. 
There is another matter of importance 
and that is how much we should fur- 
nish without cost to applicants for in- 
formation regarding plans. Your com- 
mittee believes that a charge should 
be made for any unusual clerical assist- 
ance rendered. In order to make this 
collection of the greatest value it will 
be necessary to have a card index of 
the plans, photographs and criticisms, 
with such subject analysis as will make 
it possible for anyone to find the plans 
of and comments on the particular fea- 
ture of the type of library he wishes 
to examine. An enterprise of this mag- 
nitude, if it is to attain marked suc- 
cess, must have the hearty codperation 
of all members of the association, par- 
ticularly of those connected with in- 
stitutions which have receritly erected 
buildings or have them now in process 
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of construction. They should take a 
personal interest in aiding to collect 
plans and in furnishing expert opinions 
on points of strength and weakness. 

Mr Dudley also read a paper by 
George T. Clark of the San Francisco 
public library. - See p. 255. 

In the joint session with the National 
association of state librarians, into 
which the third general session resolved 
itself, the work of the Alabama state 
department of archives and history was 
presented by Dr Thomas M. Owen. 
This was followed by an address on 
Libraries in state institutions by Miriam 
E. Carey, supervisor of state institu- 
tions, Des Moines, Iowa. Miss Carey’s 
report on the work done in these insti- 
tutions has been given before in PuBLic 
LIBRARIES (see pages 127-128). 


Work of headquarters 


The A. L. A. executive officer, E. C. 
Hovey, made a report on the work of 
the headquarters during the year, show- 
ing the work of organization and ex- 
tension that had been carried on. The 
members of the A. L. A. in May, 1997, 
numbered 2014, representing every state 
in the Union and Canada. Severai hun- 
dred letters of inquiry on library mat- 
ters were answered and lines of com- 
munication with library organizations 
throughout the country have been estab- 
lished. The A. L. A. bulletin has been 
started as the official organ of the 
A. L. A., and arrangements for pub- 
lishing all proceedings through its pages 
have been made. 

The report was received with appro- 
bation by the association, and at its close 
a resolution offered by J. C. Dana, ex- 
pressing the thanks of the association 
to the officers of headquarters for the 
program, progress made and efficient 
service rendered, was carried unani- 
mously. During the progress of this 
motion a diversion in the proceedings 
was caused by an amendment offered by 
Miss Ahern to the part of Mr Dana’s 
motion stating “that the headquarters in 
Boston be continued.” Though heartily 
joining in the vote of thanks offered 
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and commending the efficiency of 
the officers of headquarters, yet she 
wished Mr Dana to add to his motion 
the words “at present,’ since, as so 
often stated before, it was the firm pur- 
pose of the Middle west to locate the 
A. L. A. headquarters in Chicago as 
soon as the experiment in Boston proved 
itself a success. Chicago was willing 
for Boston to have the trials and tribu- 
lations attending the experiment; but 
when the headquarters really got into 
full running order, the same would be 
removed to the Middle west. Mr Dana 
accepted the amendment and the motion 
was carried unanimously. 

The fourth general session on Tues- 
day morning was devoted to the use 
of books and was extremely interesting 
from many points of view. Dr E. J. 
Nolan, Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, gave an interesting discus- 
sion on natural history, pointing out the 
special knowledge needed by librarians 
of special libraries, and particularly an 
appreciation of the value of such libra- 
ries, with principles of their administra- 
tion. He referred to the ancient and 
modern literature, pointing out for what 
each is valuable, as well as the impor- 
tance of scientific publications. 

The address on public documents by 
Adelaide R. Hasse contained so much 
sound doctrine regarding this much dis- 
cussed subject that the address is given 
in full on page 251. 

W. L. Post, superintendent of docu- 
ments, made a good impression on the 
association, and many a librarian was 
heard to remark that after this she 
should not be backward about making 
her wants known in his department. 

Other phases of the document ques- 
tion were presented by Henry M. Gill, 
public library, New Orleans; Willard 
Austen, Cornell university library; S. H. 
Ranck, Grand Rapids public library ; 
T. M. Owens, Montgomery, Ala., and 
others. 

The fifth general session continued 
the discussion of the use of books, two 
notably good papers being that on Books 
for children, by Alice M. Jordan, Boston 
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public library, and one on Fiction, by 
A. E. Bostwick, New York public 
library. The official proceedings in the 
A. L. A. bulletin will contain these 
papers in full, and librarians should 
make a special effort to examine them. 

G. W. Lee of the library of Stone & 
Webster, Boston, Mass., presented a 
most interesting paper of the work of 
that institution and the possibilities of its 
development, under the title of the Li- 
brary and the business man. After tell- 
ing of the scope of their work he gave 
some interesting instances of the de- 
mands upon the library, as to the ques- 
tions that were presented and methods of 
answering them, 

He referred to the sources of informa- 
tion in their document files and the ma- 
terial in the library, and to the use which 
they made of their material accessible 
outside their own resources. 

He referred to the working methods 
in ising, classifying, engineering index 
and the memorandum methods, which 
help to place the material in accessible 
form. 

The unsolved problems with which he 
came in contact were those of keeping 
in touch with new books and with book 
reviews, disposing of old books and peri- 
odicals and securing back copies of peri- 
odicals to complete volumes. 

Mr Lee made a plea for Esperanto as 
an international language, largely for 


technical literature. He also urged 
wider cooperation between reference 
libraries. 


Mr. Lee’s paper was most comprehen- 
sive and very interesting and will be 
available for general distribution in 
printed form. * 


Place of meeting 


Various reports filled the closing hour 
of the last general session. The report 
from the committee on place of meeting 
for 1908 gave Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 
The necrology committee reported on 
the deaths of H. L. Elmendorf, Mrs 


*It may be had on application made to G, W. 
iuee, 84 State st., Boston, Mass. 
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MacMullan and Dr Thomas. A resolu- 
tion of congratulation was sent to F. M. 
Crunden, senior president, on his return- 
ing health. 

The report of the committee on ad- 
ministration was printed and distributed. 
It may be had from headquarters. It 
deals with Economies in library work. 


Amendments to the constitution 


Proposed amendments to the constitu” 
tion were offered covering practically 
the following: 

1) In section seven strike out the 
words secretary, recorder and treasurer 
and substitute ‘a Secretary-treasurer.”’ 

2) As this changes executive board 
strike out provision for it in section 
seven and substitute “a board composed 
of the President and six members es- 
pecially elected yearly” (Vice-president 
may, or may not be chosen). 

3) Strike out sections nine, ten and 
eleven and consolidate them in one under 
head, secretary-treasurer, giving him 
also the functions of the present execu- 
tive. officer, who is now really only chief 
clerk. Strike out, however, three years 
provision in section seven. 

4) Renumber later sections to cor- 
respond with changes. 


Resignation of Library Journal 


A communication from the Library 
Journal, after reviewing its work for the 
past 50 years, announced its resignation 
of the title, official organ of the A. L. A. 


Election of officers 


The report on elections showed the 
following: President, A. E. Bostwick, 
librarian, public library, New York city; 
first vice-president, C. H. Gould, libra- 
rian of McGill university, Montreal, 
Can.; second vice-president, Helen E. 
Haines, managing editor, Library Jour- 
nal, New York city; secretary, J. I. 
Wire jr, vice-director, New York state 
library, Albany, N. Y.; treasurer, A. H. 
Hopkins, librarian, Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; recorder, Lutie E. 
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Stearns, library visitor for Wisconsin li- 
brary commission. The following were 
elected as members of the council: Mary 
Eileen Ahern, editor Pustic Lrsraries, 
Chicago; Thomas L. Montgomery, state 
librarian, Harrisburg, Pa.; W. F. 
Yust, librarian public library, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; R. B. Bowker, editor of 
Library Journal, New York city, and 
Gardner M. Jones, librarian public 
library, Salem, Mass. 


Children’s librarians’ section 


The meeting of the section of chil- 
dren’s librarians was presided over by 
the chairman, Alice M. Jordan of Bos- 
ton. The opening paper was given by 
Harriet Hassler of Portland, Ore., on 
the subject Rules and regulations. The 
sub-topics were Registration, Age limit, 
and Fines. The speaker noted the import- 
ance of wise rules. The first time that 
the child really <*:sumes any formal re- 
sponsibility of citizenship is when he 
signs the register and agrees to obey the 
rules of the library ; hence, whatever else 
the rules are not, they must be just. In 
the Portland library, when a child makes 
application for a card the librarian writes 
a personal note to the parent in order to 
come into friendly codperation. A book 
register is kept, which the applicant 
signs, after his simple obligations have 
been explained to him. The name of 
the school is a useful item on the regis~ 
ter. Membership in a children’s depart- 
ment needs to be renewed at not too long 
intervals, possibly once a year, in order 
that track may be kept of the children. 
In charging books, it is important to 
put the book number on the card, other- 
wise the librarian has no record of the 
individual child’s reading; she cannot 
carry such records in her memory and 
cannot, without them, guide children’s 
reading intelligently. The speaker ad- 
vocated granting a card as soon as chil- 
dren could sign the register and use 
books. She discussed also the matter of 
leaving the childrens’ room for the main 
library. At about 15 years of age a 
child may be considered old enough to 
be transferred. This is done somewhat 
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formally in Portland. The last Friday 
of each month is designated for gradu- 
ating members from the children’s room. 
At that time each graduating member 
is introduced by Miss Hassler to the 
chief of the circulating department, who 
explains location of books, lists, rules, 
etc., governing the main library. Fines 
should not be remitted except for some 
extraordinary reason. The library 
should not be a respecter of persons, 
but should sometimes give the borrower 
the benefit of the doubt. Rules must be 
made for the best good of the larger 
number. 

Miss Hassler’s paper was discussed by 
three persons. Miss Allen of Milton, 
Mass., spoke on Registration. In Mil- 
ton an alphabetical file of registration 
slips is kept instead of a book register. 
Instead of a letter to parents, a minor’s 
certificate is used, which must be signed 
by parent or guardian before a card is 
issued. The registration slip records 
name of school, as well as name of par- 
ent, street, age, etc. 

Miss Price, State organizer for Penn- 
sylvania, discussed age limits. In regard 
to the age for leaving the children’s 
room, she advocated a gradual and par- 
tial transfer rather than a complete one, 
for two reasons: First, otherwise many 
books must be duplicated in the general 
library and in the children’s room if an 
interchange of books is not allowed for, 
since a boy or girl under 15 years would 
want some adult books, and after that 
age would still enjoy some juvenile fav- 
orites; second, if the transfer is gradual, 
the children’s librarian can continue to 
exercise friendly supervision at a criti- 
cal age. 

Miss Asken, State organizer for New 
Jersey, spoke briefly on Fines, referring 
to the custom in some libraries of allow- 
ing children to work out fines by doing 
errands, putting books in order, etc. 

Miss Hewins said that in the Hart- 
ford library fines were not remitted, for 
even poor children had pennies for 
candy and similar uses. There also a 
parent inust sign at the ‘library the 
child’s application for a card. 
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Miss Jordan stated that in Boston the 
borrower's card was held for six months 
if a fine was unpaid. At the end of 
that time the fine was remitted. 

In the second paper of the program 
Mary De Bure McCurdy, Supervisior of 
library work with schools in Pittsburg, 
Pa., spoke of methods to encourage the 
use of real literature. Miss McCurdy 
dwelt upon the great opportunity at 
school of introducing children to liter- 
ature from the standpoint of pleasure 
before pupils begin the critical study of 
the classics in the secondary school. 
There is required pupils of ordinary in- 
telligence, library books, a well-ordered 
course of study, and teachers who know 
and love good literature. Much can be 
done by the Library Supervisor :n sug- 
gesting to teachers books for reading 
and study. Since juvenile fiction is in- 
adequate and the range of suitable adult 
fiction is limited, there should be de- 
veloped a taste for biography, history, 
travel and poetry. Literature should be 
correlated with every interest of the 
child, but sympathetically rather than 
mechanically. Pupils in the fourth grade 
in Pittsburg are now reading what nine 
years ago were treasures of the seventh 
and eighth grades. As a result of the 
widely differing systems of instruction 
there must be wide difference in the 
methods employed by libraries in their 
efforts to aid the schools of their cities. 
Are we doing all that can be done dur- 
ing the formative period of school life? 

Miss Power, Library instructor in the 
Cleveland normal school, emphasized the 
need of instructing the teachers them- 
selves in children’s books and in the 
use of the library. 

An interesting paper on Poetry for 
children was prepared by Miss Plummer 
of Pratt institute, and in her absence, 
was read by Miss Jordan. 

At the business meeting of the section, 
officers chosen for the coming year were 
Hannah Ellis of Madison, Wis., chair- 
man, and Mary Donsman of Milwaukee, 
secretary. 


College and reference section 


Through the kindness of Theodore W. 
Koch, librarian of the University of 
Michigan and chairman of the college 
and reference section, the abstracts of the 
papers, read before that body, are pre- 
sented. 

The university libraries of Virginia, the 
’ Carolinas, and Georgia 
Louis R. Wilson, librarian of the University of 
North Carolina 

Historically, the university libraries of 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia are 
interesting because they had their begin- 
nings in the late days of the 18th, or 
early days of the 19th century and be- 
cause their long development has been 
affected by many varying influences. 
Their immediate past is worthy of special 
consideration because of their adoption 
of a general library policy emphasizing 
(1) enlargement of book collection, (2) 
systematic classification and cataloguing, 
and (3) improvement of general equip- 
ment. Their future is indicative of great 
serviceableness; for they have assumed 
their rightful place as university depart- 
ments in their respective universities ; 
they have impressed all forms of collegi- 
ate activity with their genuine worth; 
and they are exerting to-day a wide-felt 
influence upon all phases of educational 
activity in the southeast. 


University branch libraries 


Willard Austen, reference librarian, Cornell 
university library 


Willard Austen, in his paper on Uni- 
versity branch libraries, divides the uni- 
versity library into two distinct divisions : 
Books much used, and books little used. 
The users of the library are divided into 
the two classes: The general reader, and 
the specialist. To meet the demands ot 
these two classes of readers, and also to 
shelve the two classes of books most 
economically, he recommends the branch 
library. This differs from the present 
department library in containing only 
those books in constant use at the branch, 
and in having the supervision of someone 
with library experience. Telephone and 
messenger service should connect the 
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main library with all branches. A record 
should be kept at the main library of the 
books in each branch, so that any book 
may be readily located, and the branch 
should have either a catalog or a shelf 
list of its books. 


Educational value of reference room train- 
ing for students 


Willard Austen, reference librarian, Cornell 
university library 


Willard Austen, reference librarian at 
Cornell university, in his paper on the 
educational value of reference room 
training for students points out to the 
librarians the plain path of their duty to 
the educational world. Librarians, he 
says, if they are to be part of the educa- 
tional forces of the country, must aim to 
develop the individual, above all the 
helpless individual who is uncertain what 
he wants and more uncertain how to go 
about getting it. Mr Austen’s plan of 
procedure is to develop first the indi- 
vidual’s ability to use what knowledge he 
has already acquired, in short teach him 
to practice self reliance. Mr. Austen’s 
suggestion for the first stage is open 
shelves, not necessarily the whole li- 
brary, but a good and _ attractive 
collection which would require the 
individual at least to choose between 
two equally attractive books. The sec- 
ond step is to arouse an interest in some 
subject which can be satisfied by books. 
The third step is to develop in the indi- 
vidual the capacity for seeking, himself, 
the books wanted. In other words to 
make them proficient in the use of cata- 
logs, bibliographies and indexes. It is 
here, Mr Austen points out, that the li- 
brarian’s, especially the university librari- 
an’s work really begins. He is the li- 
brarian to alleviate the “sad spectacle of 
hundreds of students wasting hours daily 
because of their own and others’ lack of 
knowledge concerning bibliographical 
laws.” There are several ways of at- 
tempting a solution, Mr Austen points 
out: by general lectures concretely illus- 
trated ; by short courses of practical in- 
struction; by personally conducted tours 
around the library ; and by personal indi- 
vidual assistance at the moment the stu- 
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dent shows a desire to find out something 
and does not know quite how. Mr Aus- 
ten finds this last method the most ef- 
fective in the end, But here, as with all 
others of his efforts, the librarian should 
always keep in mind his aim, the develop- 
ment of the individual, teaching the in- 
dividual to help himself. 


The indeterminate functions of the college 
library 


J. F. Daniels, librarian of the Agriculture col- 
ege, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


The paper on the Indeterminate func- 
tions of the college library by J. F. 
Daniels, librarian of the Agricultural col- 
lege, Ft. Collins, Colo., sets forth with 
up-to-date frankness the college libra- 
ry’s general ineffective and _ inefficient 
service to its constituency. In Mr Dan- 
iel’s eyes, the college library’s ineffi- 
ciency and commonplaceness are due, in 
most part, to the folly of its indescrimi- 
nate collections of nothing in particu- 
lar, to its weak, mediocre duplication 
and foolish effort to cover all branches 
of knowledge. What the college li- 
brary of today wants first and fore- 
most is to rid itself of the old-fashioned 
idea of storehouse. Storehouse is only 
permissible with the adjective national 
in front of it, and the college library 
is no candidate for such an honor. The 
college library’s life and efficiency, in 
fact, depend upon an opposite course— 
the elimination of all books not useful 
and pertinent to the functions of its 
own individual self. Nine-tenths for 
condensation and brevity and one-tenth 
for intensive and worth-while accumula- 
tion should be the college library’s 
guiding principle. 

With this riddance of useless lumber, 
and his library equipped with working 
tools well burnished and up to date, the 
college librarian has more time and 
opportunity to turn his attention to, 
what is after all any library’s most 
important function, its service to its con- 
stituency. This service, Mr Daniels 
maintains, should be an intensive serv- 
ice, a service that first of all does not 
lose its soul through worship of ma- 
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chinery, but always keeps in mind the 
perspective, the rightful proportion of 
things human. A service that remem- 
bers the good will and enthusiasm of 
students, as well as the possibilities of 
coéperation and division of responsi- 
bility among neighboring town and uni 
versity libraries. In discussing this 
matter of the college library’s service, 
Mr Daniels brings up the subjects of 
longer hours, Sunday opening and the 
college library as a book store in direct 
parnership with the publishers. Mr 
Daniels also advocates special document 
clerks for the care of federal docu- 
ments and would show more encourage- 
ment than has heretofore been shown in 
the matters of book design and _ book- 
binding as a fine art. 


Designing of a college library 
By Normand S. Patton, architect, Chicago 


The recent revolution in the meth- 
ods of administering public libraries has 
led to a corresponding revolution in 
the designing of library buildings, re- 
sulting in the development of recognized 
types of plans. Radical changes have 
occurred also in the methods of con- 
ducting college libraries, but as yet no 
such distinctive types of buildings have 
been evolved for college libraries. The 
solution of this problem of new types 
of college library buildings, suited to 
the new conditions, will be worked out 
by the library and architectural pro- 
fessions jointly. 

The architect’s first duty is to put 
himself into sympathetic touch with the 
problem and learn to appreciate the 
value of each suggestion. Next he 
should plan the building from the in- 
side. The plan should govern the de- 
sign, never the reverse. He _ should 
take complete charge of the designing 
of the library from the time when the 
suggestions of the librarian are put into 
his hands. The architect is not to as- 
sist the librarian in designing the li- 
brary, he is to design it. For this 
work the architect has made special 
preparation. Often a college library is 
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built when there is no librarian in 
charge, so that the architect is thrown 
upon his own resources, 

The college library building is a 
simpler problem than that of the pub- 
lic library, as only one class of readers 
has to be considered, viz., students. 
Therefore in the simplest form we may 
dispense with children’s and delivery 
rooms and place on the main floor a 
large reading room, stack room and ad- 
ministration rooms. The public library 
usually has a basement and_ second 
story arranged with the rooms for lec- 
tures, museum, art gallery, etc. The 
college library has these stories divided 
into seminar rooms or rooms for spe- 
cial purposes, 

The reading space may be in one 
large room, with book shelves around 
all the walls, or the room may be 
divided into alcoves. Effective super- 
vision from the desk is not essential 
as, in a college, it ought to be prac- 
ticable to trust the students to con- 
duct themselves and treat the books 
properly without direct oversight from 
the desk. 

The college library stack is not es- 
sentially different from any other, ex- 
cept that there should -be reading 
spaces sufficient for short examination 
of books. This can be accomplished 
by omitting the other end section of 
each alternate stack. Seminary rooms 
should either be on the same floor 
levels as the floors of the stacks or be 
connected with the stacks by long in- 
clined planes, up and down which book 
trucks may be rolled. 

Expansion must be provided for in 
the stack room and probably also in 
the reading and administration rooms. 
Because of this it is better to select, if 
possible, a location which does not re- 
quire architectural facades on all sides. 

In conclusion it is safe to predict that 
the architectural profession will design 
buildings adapted to the needs of col- 
lege libraries as rapidly as the library 
profession formulate the problems to be 
solved. 
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The Library Copyright League 


The report made to the members of 
the Library Copyright League was as 
follows: 

The activity of the Executive commit- 
tee during the past year has been in three 
directions : 

1) In arousing the interest of librari- 
ans, and enlisting their coOperation; 2) 
in education of public opinion by the 
publication of articles in the newspapers 
and the distribution of literature; 3) in 
efforts before the Committee on patents 
of Congress. 

Libraries have been reached in three 
ways: by the issue of circulars contain- 
ing protests to be signed and forwarded 
to the members of the Committee on pat- 
ents; by personal letters to those show- 
ing the greatest interest ; and by publica- 
tions in the Library Journal and in 
Pustic Liprariges giving an account of 
progress. We are especially indebted to 
the Editor of Puntic Liprarties for 
courtesies received. We are more than 
indebted to the Edward Thompson Com- 
pany, and to Charles Porterfield, their 
attorney, for suggestions, and for the 
free employ of a reprint of an article by 
Mr Porterfield. Five hundred copies of 
this article were mailed to members of 
the League, and to other librarians. 

Articles on the Copyright bill have 
appeared in the Boston Transcript and 
Globe, the Springfield Republican, the 
New York Globe, and in several papers 
in the smaller cities. Reprints of some 
of these articles have been widely dis- 
tributed. 

In the work before the Committee on 
patents, the protests of libraries did 
much to prepare the way for the argu- 
ments presented by the League. Nu- 
merous letters, telegrams, signed circu- 
lars and postal card protests were re- 
ceived by the members of the committees 
on patents, and many letters were re- 
ferred to them from representatives and 
senators not on the committees. At least 
200 such letters are in the files of the 
committees. 

The second public hearing on the bill 
began on December 7, 1906. Messrs 
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Steiner, ,vellman and Cutter of your 
committee were present and were heard. 
Their arguments may be read in the 
printed account of the hearings. They 
not only presented arguments against 
the non-importation clause, presenting 
these in printed form, but also against 
the omission of the requirement of 
printing the copyright dates and against 
the change in the definition of copyright, 
which was pronounced by experts to be 
a clause which gave the monopoly of 
sale to the publisher, as well as the mo- 
nopoly of reproduction of copies. In 
presenting these latter arguments, the ex- 
ecutive committee acted as individuals, 
these points being not covered in the con- 
stitution of the League. 

The attitude of the members of the 
committees was of course not indicated 
at the hearing, but the careful attention 
given your committee’s arguments, and 
the uniform courtesy with which all ap- 
pearing before the committee were 
treated, assured us that they would give 
careful consideration to our contentions. 

With the purpose of further watching 
this legislation, your secretary spent 
about three weeks in Washington after 
the Christmas holidays. His time was 
spent in personal efforts with some of 
the members of the committees, and in 
insuring that full discussion would be 
brought out on the floor, should the bill 
be reported, and time be given to any 
discussion of it. 

As a result of the testimony of the 
members of your committee at the hear- 
ing, and the other efforts made, the bill 
as reported eliminated all the objection- 
able features, except that it limited the 
number to be imported in any one in- 
voice to one copy. This limitation is 
objectionable as causing some extra 
trouble in duplicating invoices, but will 
result in no very great inconvenience. 

The Library Copyright League as con- 
stituted has no power to incur financial 
obligations except on the vote of the 
We are glad to be able 
to report that no such obligation has 
been contracted, that all expenses have 
been paid from voluntary subscription, 
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and that financial support for further 
operations is to some extent provided. 
All the expense of printing, postage, 
and clerical work has been paid from 
library subscriptions, and a balance re- 
mains for future use. All other ex- 
penses of the secretary have been pro- 
vided by a private person interested in 
the controversy, but not connected with 
any library. 

The fight for the rights of iibraries 
has but begun. The publishing interests 
have prominent attorneys working for 
their interests, and will undoubtedly re- 
new the fight in the next session. Your 
committee asks your continued interest 
and cooperation. 

The action of the committee was in- 
dorsed. 


American Association of Law Libra- 
ries 

The second annual conference was 
held at Asheville, N. C., May 23-29, 
1907. 

Two regular and three special meet- 
ings were held, at which an average of 
25 members were present, also numer- 
ous other library people who were in- 
terested. 

The reports of officers and commit- 
tees showed a lively interest and de- 
cided progress along many lines. 

The association at its first meeting, 
in 1906, had a membership of 24. The 
report of the secretary-treasurer shows 
a membership at the present time of 
77, with a balance in the treasury of 
$35.25. 

The most important matter passed 
upon was the report of the committee 
on indexing legal periodicals. Commit- 
tees were appointed as recommended 
in this report to undertake the pub- 
lication of a volume to supplement 
Jones’s Index to legal periodicals, and 
to publish a quarterly journal to con- 
tain, in addition to the current index 
entries to periodicals, leading articles 
of interest to law librarians, exchange 
lists of duplicates, etc. The index en- 
tries are to cumulate each quarter, 


the final number for the year to con- 
tain in one alphabet all the entries of that 
year. 

It is hoped that both committees 
may be able to begin work at once. the 
first number of the periodical to be 
issued early in 1908. 

The main topic of the second regular 
meeting was Law classification. Pa- 
pers by W. J. C. Berry and Dr G. E. 
Wire on Author and Subject arrange- 
ment of text books were read, and ex- 
cited lively discussion. 

Charles H. Gould, of the McGill uni- 
versity library, Montreal, furnished an 
interesting paper on Canadian law li- 
braries. 

The following officers for 1907-8 
were elected: 

A. J. Small, president, Iowa state law 
library, 

A. H. Mettee, vice-president. 

F. O. Poole, secretary-treasurer, As- 
sociation of the bar, New York city. 

Executive committee, in addition to 
the above who serve on the commit- 
tee ex officio: E, A. Feazel, F. W. 
Schenk, George Kearney. 

It was decided to discuss at the 
next annual meeting, as one of the 
main topics, the Use of law books. 

The proceedings will be published 
in connection with the proceedings of 
the American library association. 

F. O. Poote. 


Meeting of Library School Faculties 
At A. L. A. conference, Asheviile 


An informal meeting of library 
school faculties was called for Friday 
at 4 p. m., some 15 persons being 
present. Mary W. Plummer was made 
temporary chairman and J. I. Wyer 
temporary secretary. 

The matter of representation of li- 
brary school interests on the main pro- 
gram another year was discussed. The 
general opinion of those present being 
that the time was not yet ripe to ask 
for a section, but that a round table 
would probably meet the needs of those 
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most interested, and that place on the 
general program be requested for one 
paper, the subject of which should be 
of more general interest. 

Codperative lectures for library 
schools were discussed. Sentiment in 
favor of these was shown, but no ac- 
tion was taken, except to appoint a 
committee, of which Mr _ Brett was 
made chairman, to take the matter 
under consideration. 

The temporary chairman and secre- 
tary were made permanent in their 
respective offices for one year, and at 
an adjourned meeting these officers 
were made a committee to ask for the 
round table and the paper on the gen- 
eral program, the topic for the latter 
being left to the decision of this com- 
mittee. 


Association of State Li- 
braries 
Asheville, N. C., May 23-29, 1907 


The initial session of the National 
association of state libraries was 
characterized by a large attendance, ex- 
pressions of good-fellowship, pleasant 
greetings, thoughtful papers on timely 
subjects and earnest and spirited dis- 
cussions. Vice-President T. L. Mont- 
gomery presided owing to the unavoid- 
able absence of President Gillis, whose 
illness at this time gave rise to many 
expressions of sympathy. F. A. Sond- 
ley, representing the city of Asheville, 
greeted the association with a scholarly 
address and words of welcome. The 
report of the secretary-treasurer 
showed that 21 libraries had paid dues 
for 1907, and were entitled to mem- 
bership. Alabama department of  ar- 
chives and history, and Oregon were the 
new members for the year. The in- 
come from dues was more than enough 
to pay all expenses and leave a satis- 
factory balance in the treasury. 

The first paper of the afterncon was 
by William R. Watson of the Cali- 
fornia state library, on 
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The administration of the library interests 
of a state 

Mr Watson believes that all the li- 
brary interests of the state should be 
unified, centralized and administered 
from the State library. Not cnly 
would greater efficiency be secured; but 
the result would show more harmonious 
development and a curtailing of use- 
less expense, friction and effort. The 
State library becomes known as the 
headquarters of library affairs, and is 
so advertised throughout the state. 
Gifts are increased, and it seems to be 
the experience in California that the 
average legislator finds it easier to 
vote for one large appropriation than 
for several smaller ones, which, to his 
understanding, are all along the same 
line. That the Library commission 
might better be a separate factor in 
some states, Mr Watson admitted, but 
where it could be brought about he ad- 
vised unification of all library interests 
in the state, with the State library as 
the administrative head. 

The history of legislative reference 
work was given by Johnson Brigham, of 
Iowa, in a carefully prepafed paper 
entitled, Legislative reference work 
without an appropriation. While citing 
New York and Wisconsin as_ the 
pioneer leaders, the work done in other 
states was given a fair hearing. The 
warm discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper showed that the 
best way to do legislative reference 
work is the question of the hour with 
state librarians, that nearly all have 
caught the spirit of the leaders and 
are trying, either through the aid of 
expert assistance and increased funds, 
or with no extra help and the material 
already at hand to smooth the path of 
legislation. 

The afternoon’s program was closed 
with a report from the Committee on 
extension of membership and advance- 
ment of activity, given by John P. Ken- 
nedy of Virginia, chairman. The com- 
mittee recommended that the energies 
of the association be directed toward 
cooperation, perfecting work on lines 
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already drawn and raising the standard 
of membership. 

The second session, held May 27, at 
9:30 a. m., was joint session with the 
A. L. A., at which time T. M. Owen, 
of Alabama, gave a most interesting 
talk, without notes, on the work of the 
Alabama state department of archives 
and history, which incidentally included 
not only his own work, but the library 
movement in Alabama. 

A new note was struck in the paper 
entitled, Libraries in state institutions— 
The book as a tool, by Miriam E. 
Carey of Iowa. The idea of having 
the libraries in all the state charitable 
and penal institutions in charge of one 
person originated in Iowa, and about 
a year ago Miss Carey was appointed 
director. Her account of the experi- 
ments that have been tried and the 
results therefrom were interesting, and 
significant of the development of the 
work in the future. 

The third session, at 2:30 p. m., 
Tuesday, was opened by reports of 
committees, the first one being on Sys- 
tematic bibliography of state official 
literature. The chairman, G. S. Godard 
of Connecticut, asked Miss Hasse, who 
was present, with proofsheets of her 
Index to state official literature, to ex- 
hibit them and report on the progress 
of the work. Miss Hasse stated that 
the index for three states had been 
completed and was now in press, that 
the price would be $1.50 per volume, 
and passed the sheets about so that 
all might see the form and character 
of the work. 

A report was read from Charles Mc- 
Carthy, of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Committee to investigate and formulate 
the subject of publishing a quarterly 
periodical. The following suggestions 
were made: The editor should be a 


competent person; the question of ex- 
pense might be met by making a small 
charge for the publication, or by coop- 
erating with the Political science asso- 
ciation, or the Library of Congress; 
the publication should be primarily, but 
not exclusively, bibliographical. 
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How should states delinquent in their 
exchanges be treated? was the question 
submitted by George S. Godard, of 
Connecticut, as the subject of his paper. 
While many states appreciate the im- 
portance of a systematic exchange, with 
selected depositories, there are some 
states which are delinquent in these 
exchanges, owing to the incompetency, 
carelessness or negligence of one indi- 
vidual, the librarian. After citing ex- 
periences which would justify him in 
dropping certain states from his list, 
Mr Godard still urged that it would 
be better for the association to take 
concerted action toward educating or 
removing the offending official, and 
recommending a proper person in his 
place. 

Demarchus CC. Brown, of Indiana, 
read the last paper of the conference 
on The scope of book purchases for 
a state library. The scope and char- 
acter of state libraries differs some- 
what, some being confined to law, and 
others being miscellaneous, while _his- 
torical libraries, covering a_ slightly 
different field, must still be classified 
as state institutions when deriving their 
income from that source. Where the 
character of the books is miscellaneous, 
from the standpoint of the complete 
library, the librarian must purchase 
books in all departments in order that 
the state may carry out its purpose of 
general education. Mr Brown would 
not exclude any valuable book within 
the appropriation, but would aim to 
make a collection worthy of the com- 
monwealth. 

The conference was concluded with 
the announcement of the election of 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President, Thomas L. Montgomery, 
of Pennsylvania. 

First vice-president, 
Owen, of Alabama. 

Second vice-president, J. M. Hitt, of 
Washington. 

Secretary-treasurer, Minnie M. Oak-_ 
ley, of Wisconsin. 

M. M. Oaktey, Sec’y. 


Thomas M. 
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League of Library Commissions 
Proceedings at Asheville conference 


The first session was held on the 
evening of May 24. Besides the library 
commissions tepresented by one or more 
persons, a large, enthusiastic audience 
was present. After the preliminary 
business the first paper called for was 
by M. E. Ahern of Chicago on 


Some unsolved problems of the library 


commissions 


In pointing out some unsolved prob- 
lems of the library commissions the 
speaker referred to the devotion of the 
library commission workers and com- 
mended the results of their earnest work. 

Among the sources from which the 
problems of the library commissions 
arise are the relations with the women’s 
clubs, the lack of sympathy on the part 
of the state department of public instruc- 
tion and the lack of codperation between 
library and school organizations. The 
questions of starting public libraries in 
communities unable to support them, or 
possibly not ready for them for local 
reasons, and the size of a community 
too small for a public library, were con- 
sidered. 

In the matter of funds it was sug- 
gested that the commissions as state in- 
stitutions, conducted under the state law 
for the benefit of the people of the states, 
should have set aside for them such per 
cent of the taxes as would raise sufficient 
funds to carry on the work undisturbed 
by the uncertainty and unconcerned of 
state legislatures. 

The relation of the commission to the 
library boards throughout the state was 
touched upon, showing that the feeling 
of the latter, that the library commissions 
were disposed to intrude upon their 
prerogatives, was passing away. 

The question of direct aid was said to 
be local in its application. The Western 
commissions have never been committed 
to the subsidy policy, but it is still an 
open question whether it is better to al- 
low any direct aid for the establishment 
of a library or simply to give help and 
loan a traveling library. 
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The question of the relation of the 
library commission and the other state 
library institutions was counted an un- 
solved problem. It is one which library 
commissions lave not tried to settle, but 
from which nearly every one runs away, 
the ratio of speed being in proportion 
to the distance from settlement. Some 
day a question will be presented which 
will have to be answered when a logical 
mind will point out duplication, unneces- 
sary expense, largely a sign of weakness 
in organization and administration, 
where there is complete separation be- 
tween state library, law library, legisla- 
tive reference library, historical library, 
state university library, state normal 
school library and libraries in other state 
institutions, 

Reference was made to the reading 
course given in Pusric Lrprartes in 
1906, showing that there is a widespread 
need among librarians, remote from li- 
brary centers, for some instruction in pro- 
fessional reading, with the sole object of 
widening the horizon of the library 
world, and imparting a greater knowl- 
edge of the literature of libraries and a 
wider fraternal spirit, the lack of which 
constitutes a distinct want unsupplied 
as yet to many librarians. 

The speaker referred to the tendency 
of the various library bulletins to de- 
velop into library journals, as being a 
problem. It was suggested that the li- 
brary bulletins ought to be more nearly 
what the original meaning of the word 
would indicate: a brief statement of 
facts, issued by others for the informa- 
tion of the public respecting some 
passing event or work. They ought to 
contain definite utterances from library 
commissions, suggestive lists of new 
books, announcements of important 
events, references to sources of help 
within easy reach, addressed to the 
particular situation within the territory 
and supervision of the commissions. 
Duplication along the same lines by 
all these bulletins was referred to 
as expensive and unnecessary. If 
the same material was needed for all, 
it was suggested that a codperative bul- 
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letin be provided for by the League, each 
commission adding to the general bul- 
letin such items, announcements, and 
such points of special interest as may be 
particularly fitted for each locality. 

The speaker also suggested that the 
state library commissions should send to 
the department of agriculture and receive 
in quantities the valuable publications is- 
sued by the various divisions of that de- 
partment, and from a mailing list pre- 
pared by the commissions in the several 
states, send individuals interested, the list 
of the best that has been developed by 
experts on a thousand questions of value 
to persons interested in the topics dis- 
cussed. Such activity as this might con- 
tribute to the solution of some other 
problems belonging to the commissions, 
not the least of which is the biennial ap- 
propriations which must now be so ar- 
dently sued for. 

Miss Templeton of Nebraska gave an 
account of the Correspondence course 
of the Nebraska library commission. 

Mr Hadley of Indiana emphasized 
the commission bulletin as a means of 
communication between the conimission 
and its libraries throughout the state. 

Mr Bliss of Pennsylvania said that 
in time State commissions would be done 
away with and that the work would be 
continued under the State libraries, and 
this would come to pass when the State 
libraries are no longe: political plums. 

Mr Legler of Wisconsin, commenting 
on the A. L. ‘A. Book-list, said that a 
large number of readers report eacii 
month, not only from commissions and 
the prominent libraries of the country, 
but the children’s books are read by 
expert children’s librarians and technical 
and scientific books put into hands of 
known experts in their respective de- 
partments; that for the reason that the 
work is cooperative the annotations can 
not be signed. 

The report of the committee on state 
examinations and certificates for libra- 
rians was given by Mr Hadley of Indi- 
ana and Mr Galbreath of Ohio. Mr 
Hadley pointed out the pros and cons of 
the question and Mr. Galbreath presented 
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definite suggestions as to examinations 
and grading, with a draft of a bill for the 
appointment of a state board of library 
examiners. 


State certificates for librarians 


In discussing the subject of State ev- 
aminations and certificates for libraries, 
Mary W. Plummer, director of Pratt in- 
stitute library school, spoke as follows: 

I think I state the case fairly when 
I say that the library schools are in favor 
of anything that will add to general li- 
brary efficiency. it the provision of sat- 
isfactory tests and the recommendation 
in a formal way of candidates experi- 
enced in actual work in libraries, are 
going to contribute to this efficiency, 
such action will mean a gain for the li- 
brary schools as well as for libraries. 
The training of the schools must profit 
by anything that keeps their standards 
high. ; 

I did not understand that a part of the 
question to be discussed here was the 
preparation of examinations for persons 
not in library work but wishing to enter 
upon it, and on this subject, therefore, 
I am not prepared to speak. 

As to who is to prescribe the tests for 
the experienced librarian, it would seem 
to me best that the League of library 
commissions should do this, preserving a 
certain uniformity in ali the states and 
allowing each commission to do its own 
examining and marking. As to what the 
tests should consist of, it would seem fair 
to confine them to three things: First, 
the candidate’s general education, * sec- 
ond, his technical and administrative 
knowledge; third, the general character 
and reputation of the candidate’s actual 
work. <As to the credentials furnished, 
they should specify the nature and dura- 
tion of the candidate’s library experi- 
ence and the kind of position he or she 
is fitted for. The tests being the same, 
the marking should be sufficiently equal 
in the various states for the credentials 
of one state to pass in any other state 
belonging to the league. 

Reports from various library commis- 
sions were received and the organiza- 
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tion of three new departments were 
mentioned, those of Alabama, North 
Dakota and Missouri, 

In the opening of the second session, 
a paper prepared by Mr Kennedy of 
Virginia, who was not present, on the 
Library as a factor in securing library 
appropriations was read by Mr Legler 
of Wisconsin. In discussing this paper 
Miss Ahern pointed out the responsi- 
bility of a librarian in educating the 
community to a better appreciation of 
what a librarian’s salary should be. A 
librarian often is responsible for a false 
economy, and a consequent lack of in- 
terest in the library on the part of the 
community, because she is not prepared 
with business ideas of compensation for 
services rendered. The librarian who 
thinks in thousands, not hundreds, in 
dollars, not cents, appeals to the business 
men, who are themselves accustomed to 
this method. 

Mr Hadley said that effort should be 
made to acquaint legislators with the li- 
brary conditions in the state while they 
are in their respective communities, be- 
fore they meet in legislative session. The 
same is true of the city library in its re- 
lation to the city authorities. 

In discussing the question, Where 
should state aid and a local responsi- 
bility begin in library extension work, 
Mr Green stated that Massachusetts 
towns are jealous of their local rights 
and it is best for towns to manage their 
own affairs. 

Miss Stearns of Wisconsin said that 
the community should take the initiative, 
but that the commissions should create 
the desire. The West is not ready for 
compulsory libraries, but the community 
works on its own initiative. She 
thought Massachusetts communities did 
not appreciate their libraries, judging by 
appropriations given them. 

Miss Isom of Oregon spoke of the 
success attained in the first two years of 
the Oregon commission; of their in- 
creased appropriation ($2,000 to $6,000). 
She paid a deserved tribute to Miss Mar- 
vin’s work, 

The question of commissions acting as 





purchasing agents created considerable 
discussion. An expression of opinion by 
vote, showed a sentiment unfavorable to 
the commission acting as _ purchasing 
agent. 

The third session of the League 
opened with a report of the publication 
committee by Miss Hazeltine of Wiscon- 
sin. Its provisions were adopted. 

Miss Kelso of New York presented 
the League with a gavel of rhododendron 
as a souvenir of Asheville. 

Mr Legler reported that the authori- 
ties at Washington had refused second 
class rates to the commission bulletins. 

Attention having been called to the 
confusion arising from certain library 
terms having different meanings in va- 
rious parts of the country, the matter 
was referred to the publication committee 
for definition. 

The treasurer’s report showed that all 
bills being paid, a balance of $28.70 re- 
mained on hand. The following off- 
cers were elected: President, Chalmers 
Hadley of Indiana; first vice-president, 
Caroline M. Hewins of Connecticut; 
second vice-president, Thomas M. Owen 
of Alabama; secretary, Clara F. Bald- 
win of Minnesota; treasurer, Sarah B. 
Askew of New Jersey. 

The fourth session opened with a dis- 
cussion of the library budget by H. E. 
Legler of Wisconsin. Mr Legler 
stated that the librarian’s salary should 
be on a basis with that of the high school 
teacher ; that the librarian’s salary should 
be the first item considered by the coun- 
cil, then additional assistance, books, 
fuel, light and janitor. The library 
budget should be carefully estimated and 
that sum asked for; the sum should not 
be left to be suggested by the council. 

Mr Hadley stated that one of the se- 
rious problems of the budget is the main- 
tenance of too expensive buildings. The 
limit of taxation for years to come has 
been reached. The interiors are fre- 
quently not adapted to their purpose. 
If the buildings were simpler, there 
would be more money for salaries. 

Miss Kelso suggested that the com- 
mission address a communication to Mr 
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Carnegie, stating the difficulty of the 
maintenance of the libraries, as it was 
likely that he would remedy the diffi- 
culty. 

Mr Brett of Cleveland said that 10 
per cent for maintenance is not enough, 
because the demands of the community 
are too great, it is not that the building 
is too large. The gifts should not be 
lessened, but there should be a greater 
provision made for carrying on the 
work, 

The motion was finally carried that 
the executive board of the League, com- 
municate with Mr. Carnegie as to the 
the administration of libraries. 

The question of summer library 
schools brought out a thorough and 
animated discussion. It was finally de- 
cided that a committee be appointed to 
consider uniform certificates for sum- 
mer schools and report to the director 
of each summer school not later than 
the midwinter meeting of the League. 


Illinois Library School Association 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Illinois State library school association 
was held at the Battery Park hotel, Ashe- 
ville, May 27, 1907, in connection with 
the A. L. A. meeting. It was decided 
that the president should appoint an ad- 
visory board, representing different sec- 
tions of the country, to report news 
items to the secretary and to arrange for 
local reunions at the state meetings. The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Linda Clat- 
worthy, Dayton, O.; first vice-president, 
Mrs Gertrude Hess, Columbus, O.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Alice B. Coy, Cincin- 
nati; secretary-treasurer, Julia W. Mer- 
rill, Cincinnati; executive committee 
members, Georgetta Haven, Cincinnati; 
Edna Hopkins, Cincinnati; May Martin, 
Cleveland. Twenty-three gathered at 


the dinner table, including Miss Sharp 
and Miss Lindsay as guests of honor. 
The keynote of the toasts was regret at 
Miss Sharp’s resignation and apprecia- 
tion of her work. 
Jutta W. Merritt, 
Secretary. 
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Notes of the A. L. A. Meeting 


The North Carolina library associa- 
tion held a meeting at Asheville in 
A. L. A. week, at which there was a 
very creditable attendance of nearly 100 
persons. 


Mrs A. C. Bartlett of Chicago, who 
has a very beautiful place near Ashe- 
ville, gave a most delightful garden 
party to the visitors, which was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

“The power of the press,” if nothing 
more, is illustrated by the election to 
responsible positions of both editors of 
the Library Journal as well as the editor 
of Pusttc Lipraries. 


The class of 1907 in the Southern 
library school at Atlanta, Ga., was grad- 
uated the week before the meeting and 
the entire class and faculty attended the 
A. L. A. It was a goodly addition to 
the assemblage and made a most de- 
lightful impression. 


The growing habit of Mr Secretary 
of utilizing the occasion of making 
official announcements to expostulate 
with the membership is one which is not 
altogether appreciated by his subjects. 
Beadlery has never been popular with 
an American audience. 


The mountain drives and views around 
Asheville afforded the greatest delight 
to the librarians, as time permitted them 
to go in little parties on horseback and 
in carriages over the beautiful highways. 
Sunday found a large number at Mount- 
ain Meadow Inn, where the views are 
glorious and the refreshments and air 
were superb—an ideal place to spend 
vacation. 


A gavel made from rhododendron 
wood with silver trimmings was pre- 
sented to the A. L. A. by Mrs’ Annie 
Smith Ross, president of the, N. C. li- 
brary association, on behalf of that or- 
ganization. Mrs Ross’ happy presenta- 
tion speech showed that the gifts of femi- 
nine eloquence and charming personality 
of the southern members are not con-' 
fined by state lines and bid fair to con- 
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tinue to multiply to the great pleasure 
and profit of the association. 

A loving cup, by popular subscrip- 
tion, was presented to Miss Wallace of 
Atlanta as a token of appreciation of 
her devotion to library interests in the 
South. Miss Waliace has been inde- 
fatigable in her efforts for Io years to 
gather for that section every, helpful 
library influence. available, and it is 
mainly due to heft efforts that the 
A. L. A. has held its meetings twice 
in that time in the southland. 


Talk about men electioneering! They 
might have had a lesson in it from some 
of the women advocates who stood in 
the path of the ballot-box and laid hold 
of the unwary, or the uninformed, and 
by coercion or persuasion compelled the 
voter to show good reason why he 
should not allow them to mark the bal- 
lot about to be cast. Age, sex or rank 
offered no barrier. It is a_ practice 
which one can but wish will not be- 
come habitual. 

Newcomers to the A. L. A. were very 
numerous this year. More than 125 per- 
sons were registered from the South— 
many of them for the first time. Among 
those whose presence was notable were 
Dr T. M. Owen of Alabama, Mr Gill 
of New Orleans, and Miss Prentiss of 
California. A number of very delight- 
ful additions were members of library 
familes in the persons of Mrs N. D. C. 
Hodges, Mrs Lane, sr of Cambridge, 
Mrs Steiner of Baltimore, Mrs Stuart 
of Lafayette, Ind., and Mrs G. F. Utley 
of Florida. 

Mrs H. J. Carr, who is noted for 
having devised every year for a long 
time some unique gift calculated to give 
pleasure to those who are fortunate 
enough to be numbered among her 
friends, had an idea this year quite in 
keeping with those of former years. 

The souvenirs consisted of an etching 
on heavy cardboard, of the birthplace of 
the A. L. A. This was an interior view 
of the bay window of the old building 
of the Pennsylvania historical society, 
which has been torn down for some time. 
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The officers of the A. L. A. sat in this 
bay window during the formation of 
the association and thereby entitles it to 
be known as the birthplace of the A. 
L. A. 

The cut was made from an illustra- 
tion in “The sylvan city,” and is repro- 
duced here. 








Of the 105 persons in the list of the 
first meeting, 17 are still members of the 
A. L, A., and five of those were present 
at the Asheville meeting: J. G. Barnwell, 
R. R. Bowker, S. S. Green, H. Louise 
Matthews and Dr E, J. Nolan. 

The visit to Biltmore was a great dis- 
appointment, if nothing more, to many. 
Such parts of the estate of 166,000 acres 
as the visitors were allowed to view 
were nothing out of the ordinary and 
may be more than matched by many a 
drive throughout the country, for which 
there is no entrance fee. The family 
being at “the castle” at the time, the 
visitors were confined to the “back 
yard,” where the principal points of in- 
terest were the piggery and an ice-cream 
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stand, where more or’ less frozen re- 
freshment was to be had in minute por- 
tions for 20 cents a dish. A limited 
view of the cowsheds was permitted also. 


Rutherford P, Hayes, formerly secre- 
tary and later first vice-president of the 
A. L. A., was a welcome visitor among 
the members. Mr Hayes has a delight- 
ful country place near Asheville, where 
many of his old friends were offered 
most cordial hospitality at various times 
during the week. While not actively 
interested in library work at present, 
Mr Hayes still holds the high esteem of 
those who were formerly his co-work- 
ers. While library commissioner of 
Ohio, Mr Hayes laid the foundation on 
which the traveling library system and 
other progressive work of the state 
library have been developed. 


The Post-Conference Trip 


At the close of the meetings of the A 
L. A. at Asheville there was a diver- 
gence of lines as to subsequent travel. 
Quite a number proceeded direct to Nor- 
folk and vicinity, attracted by the James- 
town exposition. Still others remained 
at Asheville to further enjoy the beauti- 
ful rides and walks and scenery of its 
environments. Many were compelled by 
duty to return reluctantly to their li- 
braries, 

About 7o went to Lake Toxaway, N. 
C., where in the beautiful Toxaway Inn, 
over 3000 feet above the sea level, a 
most delightful resting spell was en- 
joyed. The glorious air, the mountain 
scenery, lakes, rivers, waterfalls, interest- 
ing landscapes and delightful company, 
afforded the greatest pleasure. All tur- 
moil and dissensions, the noise of the 
city and the cares of life were left be- 
hind and pure enjoyment reigned su- 
preme. 

The management of the hotel opened 
it up for the reception of the librarians, 
as the regular season does not commence 
until later, so that the huge hotel, with 
all its accommodations and conveniences, 
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was placed at the disposal of the travel- 
ers. 
The days were full of delight in ex- 
ploring and admiring the beauties of the 
country, and the evenings were devoted 
to fireside conferences, story-telling, 
singing and dancing. Care sat lightly 
on everyone and the most cordial good 
fellowship prevailed. 

This region is a most wondrously 
beautiful country and fully justifies all 
the claims for it which have been made 
to the librarians since the Waukesha 
meeting. 

Those who were brave enough to climb 
Toxaway mountain had such a view of 
the surrounding country as is not often 
surpassed in mountain climbing. The 
landscape stretches into four states with 
row after row of mountains in every di- 
rection, covered with every variety of 
verdure and coloring. Everything at the 
hour of sunset was bathed with the 
purple haze that rightly gives the region 
its name of the “sapphire country.” 

The abundance of vegetation, the 
wealth of flowers of every hue and de- 
scription, including the glorious moun- 
tain laurel, rhododendron, wild honey- 
suckle and other odorous blossoms, made 
a wilderness of beauty and delight that 
tempted the city-worn travelers to fore- 
go any further effort and to remain in 
their midst. But, as usual, the call of 
duty is still the loudest note that sounds 
to librarians tho’ it was with the great- 
est reluctance that the party gathered for 
departure on Monday, June 3. A small 
contingent had gone on Saturday and an- 
other on Sunday morning, but over 50 
were left to enjoy the ride from Toxa- 
way to Asheville on the beautifully deco- 
rated train. Some of the North Caro- 
linians remained at Toxaway, and led by 
the general executive officer, C. E. 
Hovey, they had gone early to the rest- 
ing place of the train and when the latter 
drew up to the little station in front of 
the Inn, the engine and cars were deco- 
rated inside and out with a profusion of 
mountain laurel, carrying the pleasant 
memories of the stay at Toxaway for the 
travelers and exciting the admiration and 
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interest of the people and places met 
upon the journey back to Asheville. 

At Asheville the party was again di- 
vided and it was a mere remnant of the 
large party, though numbering per- 
haps a score, who journeyed under the 
direction of Mr Faxon to view the won- 
ders and sights at Norfolk. This may be 
best left to the imaginations. The his- 
toric memories of the Virginia country, 
as well as places interesting because of 
association, were most enjoyed. 

One by one the company separated, 
going in various directions, until sud- 
denly one finds that the A. L. A. confer- 
ence of 1907 is over and the duties of 
everyday life again confronts him. 

TRAVELER. 


It Toxaway Dull Care* 


I tell of Toxaway, the beautiful Saph- 
ire land, where the A. L. A. post-con- 
ference party once upon a time came to 
spend a happy week. 

We came by special Carr from Ashe- 
ville, where the landscape in its beau- 
teous Green, freshened by the recent 
rains, never looked Neisser. 

Mine host Alexander’s greeting could 
not have been more cordial had we all 
been Earls. The log fire burned bright 
as we arrive. We already feel gay 
among such Utley superb surrounding. 

Ideson be here as anywhere on earth. 

What though the Barr is not yet open 
and the spider which frightened little 
Miss Moffat has spun his web over the 
padlock, we need not call our Smith to 
open it, for we brought our own /Vil- 
son with us and a Steiner two, in 
which to drink the toasts. 

Why lament that the Inn is not yet 
formally open? Have we not two 
Stewarts to prepare our meals, and a 
Miler to receive the grain from the 
Sheaf. 

MENU 

Soup a la Mulligantawny. Roast, 
from the farms across the lake, whence 
Comstock of finest quality. 


*This was read before a ball-room conference 
at Toxaway and excited great mirth. 
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Vegetables. “How Williams (will 
yams) do, Browning before the fire till 
done just Wright? 

Desert. Apple roll, made of rosy 
Baldwin, not Corey. Such cooking 
Winser place in any heart. : 

Toxaway is famed for its scenery. 
Waterfalls from whose Brinkmann can 
look down hundreds of feet. Groves of 
mountain laurel. Who can pass a bush 
without wishing for a help to Hackett? 

Red Browne earth which paints a 
border on the ladies’ skirts equal to any 
Dyer, 

Bird life—not many cardinals, but a 
little Sperry, and a Martin who Max- 
eys home among the rocks. 

We need no Goding to Forstall the 
threatening rain and start on an explor- 
ing tour of the hills. Hartwell 
enough to withstand the variety of the 
air is necessary for climbers. 

Early after breakfast the launch starts 
from the Dougherty in charge of our 
Seaman, and loaded so it cannot Hold- 
erman more. Landing at Toxaway 
wharf and guided by our charming Char- 
lotte hostess, who never Mrs Annie 
Rosstic spots, we see the beauties of 
this region. 

Do not neglect the walks and sights 
along the roads and Lanes. Black pig- 
lets are abundant, and when we see an 
old sow appear Wagner tail behind her, 
it seems like we are in Hoagland for 
sure. 

Night has fallen, we gather in the 
office, where the fire Burns bright. 
Some are unable to describe their wan- 
derings and do not Dana word. Others 
are too freé in giving Faron the re- 
gion, and do not stop to Askew if you 
wish to hear. 

The overtired seek to Hyde upon 
some Sophie to rest their tired Leglers. 
The drenched and chilly sneeze and 
murmur that the dav was “Sibley fine.” 

A few O’Meara bile Dictu tell stories 
such as ne’er were Ahern before. 

’Tis a story with many a Gay place 
and Darlingto(w)n in it, and no one 
to call out Fove! 

ConpucTor, 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 

Commencement exercises were held 
in the auditorium of the institute on 
June 6. The Library school graduated 
11 students: Florence Benton Custer, 
Madge Estelle Heacock, Helen Hill, 
Ella Sprague Hitchcock, Katharine El- 
eanor Hunt, Caroline Hermine Lauman, 
Jean Baker Martin, Nella Martin, Ed- 
monia Marian Miracle, Lily Moore, 
Katharine Whippie Strong. 

Mrs S. C. Fairchild gave two lectures 
to the students in May. Her first lecture 
was on the American library association 
presidents and was illustrated with lan- 
tern pictures. The second was on the Li- 
brarian’s reading. On May 21 an 
informal reception was held in the class- 
room for Mrs Fairchild and Miss Price, 
library organizer of the Pennsylvania 
library commission. 

Joseph F. Daniels, librarian of the 
State agricultural college, Fort Collins, 
Colo., visited the school May 16 and 
spoke to the class on the Personality of 
the librarian. 

The out-of-town visits this year in- 
cluded the libraries of Washington and 

saltimore, and later those of Trenton, 
Princeton and Bryn Mawr. 
Arice B. Krorcer, Director. 

During A. L. A. meeting the gradu- 
ates of the Drexel institute library 
school drove to Mountain Meadow Inn 
for their reunion. They were here 
served to a delicious luncheon by Miss 
Petty and Miss Smith, the two south- 
ern members. It was one of the most 
pleasurable meetings ever held, 

F. B. R. 
University of illinois 

At the thirty-sixth annual commence- 
ment of the University of Illinois the 
degree of B.L.S. was conferred upon 15 
members of the Library school. 

The degree of A.B. in library science 
was granted to Ada Barter, Ethel Bond 
and E, Glenne Hunt. 

One of the interesting occasions of 
the commencement time was the dinner 
given by the senior class to Miss Sharp 
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and Miss Simpson in honor of the di- 
rector. 

Grace E. Derby, 1907, has resigned as 
reference assistant in the University of 
Illinois library and will return to the 
librarianship of Wesleyan college, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

F. K. W. Drury, B.L.S., 1905, was 
appointed acting librarian at the June 
meeting of the board of trustees of the 
University of Illinois. 

The degree of A.M., Honoris causa, 
was conferred upon Katharine L. Sharp 
at the recent commencement exercises of 
the University of Illinois. 


FRANCES SIMPSON. 


New York state library 


At the annual meeting of the Alumni 
association at Asheville, May 27, the 
advisory committee made a comprehen- 
sive report through its chairman, Isabel 
E. Lord. 

The chairman stated that the report 
was made after having had much dis- 
cussion of the school and its interests 
with its director, E. H. Anderson, and 
its vice-director, J. I. Wyer jr, consult- 
ing with a number of recent graduates 
and a visit of three days to the school. 

The reorganization of the school, be- 
gun under its new direction, is not yet 
complete. 

Two courses in the administration of 
small and large public libraries, respeet- 
ively, have been added. The first will 
be given by outside lecturers and the 
latter will be given by Director Ander- 
son. A course in the senior year will 
be given on government documents by 
Vice-director Wyer. A brief course in 
children’s work will be given every 
other year and will be required of both 
classes. All practice work, except that 
on reference, has been made elective in 
the senior class. The practice work has 
been divided along various lines. The 
course in indexing formerly required 
for juniors is now elective for seniors, 
The summer course has been resumed. 

The advisory committee suggested 
that the money of the association instead 
of being devoted to providing lecturers 
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for the schocl be used for the establish- 
ment of a students’ loan fund, available 
to seniors only, aad only on recom- 
mendation of the faculty. The faculty 
favored the institution of such a fund. 

The amendments to the constitution 
adopted provides that members who 
have not paid their dues for two full 
years should be dropped after notifica- 
tion. They may rejoin the association 
on payment of the annual dues for the 
year in which they rejoin. 

It was made a duty of the advisory 
board to learn the condition of affairs 
in the New York state library school, to 
get the’ opinion of former and present 
students regarding its work and inter- 
ests, and to suggest any changes or im- 
provements that seem to them advisable. 

C. H. Brown was elected president 
and B. S. Smith, secretary and treasurer 
for the ensuing vear. 

It was voted without dissent that 
a inessage of greeting, together with 
a report of proceedings, be forwarded 
to Melvil Dewey and Mrs §S. C. Fair- 
child, former director and vice-direc- 
tor of the school. 

Western Reserve university 

The class, accompanied by Miss Whit- 
tlesey, spent May 1-4 in a visit to the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburg and the 
Reuben McMillan free library of 
Youngstown, Ohio. It is difficult to put 
in a few words the pleasure and in- 
spiration and practical results that have 
come from this trip. The students were 
not assigned special subjects to investi- 
gate; except for general subjects outlined 
before starting as to points to observe, 
it was left to them to gather what they 
individually wanted. The discussion of 
observations which was held after the 
return showed that this plan justified 
itself, for the students evidenced a 
breadth and freshness of interest which 
-Was most gratifying. 

Since the last report of the school in 
this column the following persons have 
visited us and spoken to the students : 

On May 13, H. W. Wilson of the 
H. W. Wilson Company of Minneapo- 


lis gave to the class an informal outline 
of the work which is involved in pub- 
lishing such material as the Cumulative 
Book Index and the Book Review Di- 
gest. On the same day Ernesto Nelson 
of Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, 
now in this country investigating edu- 
cational matters, also spoke to the stu- 
dents. 

On May 15, 16 and 17, Lutie E. 
Stearns of the Wisconsin tree library 
commission gave three lectures as fol- 
lows: Some western phases of library 
work, Opportunity of the librarian of 
the small library, Problem of the girl. 

May 17 and 18, Mary W. Plummer, 
director, Pratt institute library school, 
gave three stereopticon lectures on the 
History of libraries. 

These two courses were very much 
enjoyed by the students and the con- 
junction of such planets as these two 
visitors was made the occasion of a so- 
cial time on Friday, May 17. 

Julia M. Whittlesey, who for the 
past year has been active director of 
the school, has been appointed director. 

Wo. H. Brett, Dean. 


Michigan normal schools 


A course in library methods for 
school teachers is to be given in the 
state normal schools of Michigan, June 
21 to August 2, under the direction 
of the state board of library commis- 
sioners. The instructor at Mt Pleasant 
will be Ruth M. Wright; at Kalama- 
zoo, Esther Braley; at Marquette, Olive 
C. Lathrop. Special lectures on Chil- 
dren’s books and reading will be given 
by Ida M. Mendenhall, State normal 
school, Geneseo, N. Y.; Ethel R. 
Sawyer, State normal school, Stevens 
Point, Wis., and Grace E. Salisbury, 
State normal school, Whitewater, Wis. 
Instruction will be given in the form 
of lectures, followed by practical work 
with the books. 

Mrs Mary C. Spencer, secretary of 
the Michigan library commission, has 
been the moving spirit in this effort at 
library extension, as well as many other 
good things in Michigan. 


Si el bw el a a ae SR a a RT 


To emma eae be webct 
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Library Meetings 

Michigan— At the meeting of the Mich- 
igan library association, June 8, at De- 
troit, the following officers for the 
ensuing year were elected: President, 
Genevieve M. Walton, librarian, Michi- 
gan State Normal college, Ypsilanti; 
first vice-president, Annie A. Pollard, 
public library, Grand Rapids; second 
vice-president, Mrs Annie McDonnell, 
librarian, Bay City public library; sec- 
retary, Katherine G. Ling, Detroit pub- 
lic library; treasurer, Nina K. Preston, 
librarian, Hall-Fowler memorial library, 
Tonia. 

Oklahoma— A state library association 
was organized in Oklahoma City public 
library on Friday, May 17. Ten libra- 
ries were represented by Ig persons. 

Officers elected for the year are M. J. 
Ferguson, president, librarian of Okla- 


homa State university, Norman; L. S.: 


Dickerson, first vice-president, libra- 
rian Oklahoma normal school, Edmond; 
Mrs. J. W. Brown, second vice-president, 
director of the Chickasha library board ; 
secretary, Edith Allen Phelps, librarian 
of Oklahoma City public library; treas- 
urer, Mrs J. C. Parker, librarian of 
Shawnee public library. 
Pennsylvania—The last meeting of the 
season was held on Thursday, May 23, 
1907, at the H. Josephine Widener 
branch of the Free library of Philadel- 
phia, with President Mr Macfarlane, 
in the chair. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Dr Martin G. Brumbaugh, su- 
perintendent of schools of Philadelphia, 
who gave a delightful talk on a colonial 
Pennsylvania schoolmaster. The sub- 
ject of Dr Brumbaugh’s address was 
Christopher Dock, who conducted two 
schools, located in different counties, 
simultaneously and successfully. This 
schoolmaster taught in one school on 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 
and in the other on the remaining three 
days of the week. The pupils of one 
school were required to write letters to 
those of the other, composition being 
taught by this method. As Christopher 
Dock was of a religious turn of mind, 
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biblical themes were usually chosen as 
a subject for these letters. In addition 
to his duties as a teacher, Dock edited 
the Geistliches Magaszien, which was 
published by Christopher Saur. On ac- 
count of his orthodox belief the editor 
was opposed to making money by means 
of his religious writings. He composed 
also 100 rules for the training of chil- 
dren, which appeared in two numbers of 
the magazine. The reading of a number 
of these quaint and in many instances 
amusing rules closed the address. 

The election of officers for 1907-08 
resulted as follows: President, John 
Thomson, librarian, Free iibrary of Phil- 
adelphia; vice-presidents, Arthur L. 
Bailey, librarian, Wilmington institute 
Free library, Wilmington, Del.; Ann C. 
Carson, library of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; secretary, 
Edith Brinkmann, H. Josephine Wi- 
dener branch, Free library of Philadel- 
phia; treasurer, Bertha S. Wetzell, Li- 
brary company of Philadelphia. 

A reception and tea in the upper 
rooms of the library followed, especial 
interest being added by the presence of 
Mr and Mrs Fairchild as guests of the 
club. JEAN E. GRAFFEN, 

Secretary pro tem. 


Washington— The third annual meeting 
of the Washington library association 
was held at Olympia, June 5, 1907. 

About 40 members attended, repre- 
senting 12 libraries of the state. 

The first day’s session was spent in 
business and adjourned early to visit 
various points of interest. Olympia, be- 
ing one of the oldest settlements in the 
state, has many houses and points of 
historical value. 

In the evening Dr W. E. Henry, libra- 
rian University of Washington, deliv- 
ered a lecture on Significance of the 
public library. At the close of the lec- 
ture a reception was given the associa- 
tion by the women’s clubs of Olympia 
and the State library staff. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the program was Miss Blanchard’s story- 
telling and books for little ones. After 
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a brief discussion of the best books and 
most attractive editions a group of chil- 
dren were told stories which proved 
equally as interesting to the members. 

The Question box brought forth many 
interesting discussions on Order in the 
library; Work of the libraries in high 
schools; Juvenile books; Circulation of 
periodicals: Disposal of the Sunday 
newspaper comic section; State library 
law. 

Mr Smith of Seattle public library 
summed up the comic supplements as 
follows: : 

The library deals with children who 
do not happen to have the best of homes 
or the most careful nurture, so must 
remain on the safe side and refuse to 
have anything on view in the children’s 
rooms but the very best of literature. 
The most weighty reason against comic 
supplements is that from them children 
are insensibly drawing their ideas of art, 
humor and life. For children to become 
infatuated with their gayly painted vul- 
garity is to destroy all their mental ap- 
preciation or taste for beauty in the cul- 
tivation of which lies their future moral 
redemption. Familiarity with what is 
sordid will be fatal, and it is only by 
appealing to the love of beauty inherent 
in every human soul that we can hope 
for the salvation of the race. 

Portraying all the human relations 
in these absurd ways has a tendency to 
cheapen the genuine and real relations of 
life. 

Racial prejudice is cultivated in the 
serving up of the foreigners, the colored 
race, the Jew and others in various atti- 
tudes. In every way the child mind is 
perverted and demoralized. 

The Seattle public library does not 
let comic sections come into view and 
has not done so for years. It was one 
of the first to make a move in this direc- 
tion when 12 years ago it excluded the 
New York World and the New York 
Herald on account of the yellow kid 
monstrosity that had begun at_ that 
time. 

Officers for 1907-08 were elected as 
follows: President, T. C. Elliot, Walla 


Walla; first vice-president, Grace E. 
Switzer, Bellingham; second vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. J. M. Aliyn, Spokane; secre- 
tary, Pearl McDonnell, University of 
Washington, Seattle; treasurer, Joseph- 
ine Holgate, State library, Olympia, 
Wash. 2 
The association passed a resolution of 
regret that C. W. Smith, the retiring 
president, librarian of Seattle public 
library, has resigned his position and 
leaves the library profession. 
- The next annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held at Spokane, Wash., 
just preceding the A. L. A., in order that 
members may attempt both meetings. 
PearL McDonneELL, Sec’y. 


Kentucky— A meeting called by the 
Louisville public library through its li- 
brarian, W. F, Yust, June 26-27, re- 
sulted in the organization of a Ken- 
tucky library association. The meeting 
was well attended by librarians, trus- 
tees, club-women and others interested. 
On Wednesday afternoon various de- 
partments of library work were dis- 
cussed by Miss Bullitt of Lexington, 
Miss Spears of Covington, Miss Zach- 
ert of Louisville and others. In the 
evening addresses were given by Dr 
Enelow of Louisville and Miss Ahern, 
editor of Pusritc Liprartgs, Chicago. 
A very pleasant reception followed. 

On Thursday morning papers were 
presented by the library committee of 
the Kentucky federation of women’s 
clubs, on traveling libraries. Miss Cor- 
win of Berea college told of their work 
among the mountaineers. Mr Kava- 
nagh gave a history of the State li- 
brary of Kentucky. Miss Ahern con- 
ducted a question box. 

W. F. Yust was elected president 
and Mary Pratt was made secretary. 
There were nearly 100 charter mem- 
bers. 

In the afternoon visits were made 
under the direction of Mr Yust to the 
new library building, the main library 
and the branch libraries. The new as- 
sociation made an auspicions beginning. 
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News from the Field 
East 

The William Fogg’ memorial library 
at Eliot, Me., was dedicated May 20. 

Howard L. Stebbins, New York, 
1906-7, has been appointed assistant for 
the summer at Amherst college library. 

Florence B. Kimball, New York, 
1900-7, will classify and catalog the 
Public library at Groton, Mass., during 


the summer. 
Helen Shattuck, head cataloger of 
Forbes library, Northampton, Mass., 


will leave that library as soon as she 
finishes teaching in its summer school, 
to become head cataloger in University 
of Minnesota. 


Josephine A. Clark, librarian of the 
United States department of agriculture, 
and a graduate of Smith college and the 
N. Y. library school when it was at Col- 
umbia university, has just been elected 
librarian of Smith college. 

A highly prized gift of a periodical 
rack and file, of antique oak, was pre- 
sented to the Public library of Willing- 
ford, Conn., by Mrs Charles H. Tib- 
bits. Another valuable gift to the 
library is a complete set of Ito v. of the 
Nature library, by Alice C. Hall. Eiima 
Lewis is librarian. 

The fifth annual report of the Derby 
(Conn.) public library records a circu- 
lation of 42,632 v. during the year, 42 
per cent of which were children’s books. 
There have been added to the library, 
by purchase and gift, 1239 v. About 85 
printed signs relative to the location and 
hours of opening of the library have been 
placed, where they would be likely to 
attract attention among the manufactur- 
ing districts of the city. This may be 
given as one reason why the circulation 
this year has increased 30 per cent over 
that of last vear. 


The fiftieth annual report of the City 
library of Springfield, Mass., shows a 
circulation of 425,063 v., 58 per cent of 
which was fiction: 3632 borrowers were 
registered and 11,954 v. have been added 
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during the year, of which 1185 v. were 
gifts; the total number of volumes now 
in the library is 152,345. Frances H. 
Fuller, in charge of the children’s de- 
partment, was compelled by ill health to 
resign her position, which was filled by 
Mabel E. Ross, first assistant in the de- 
partment. The fortnightly meetings of 
the staff have been most beneficial. 


Central Atlantic 


Charles E. Rush, New York, 1906-7, 
has been appointed assistant in the 
Newark (N. J.) free public library for 
the summer months. 


Elizabeth M. Smith, New York, 
1906-7, has been appointed assistant in 
the Newark (N. J.) free public library 
for the summer months. 


Mary M. Shaver, New York, 1906-7, 
has been appointed assistant for the 
summer in the children’s department of 
the Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs Adele B. Barnum, formerly li- 
brarian of Niagara Falls (N. Y.) pub- 
lic library, was married to George R. 
Shepard of Niagara Falls, May 23. 


Julia Eleanor King, New York, 
1905-6, has resigned her position as 
librarian of the Bronxville (N. Y.) 
public library to become assistant in the 
Vassar college library. 

Edna D. Bullock, B. L. S., New 
York, has been appointed to assist in 
cataloging and classifying the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Theological seminary li- 
brary. For several months past Miss 
3ullock has beén engaged in cataloging 
the Rockefeller institute for medical re- 
search in New York. 

The Newark, N. J., library endeavors 
to help the patrons decide where and 
how to spend the summer by making a 
display of vacation literature in the read- 
ing room. In addition to the circulars 
from summer hotels, descriptive booklets 
issued by railroads and steamship com- 
panies may be found. 


Clara W. Herbert, children’s libra- 
rian of the Bedford branch of the 
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Brooklyn public library, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of the District of Columbia. 
She succeeds Florence J. Heaton, who 
on April 30 married Stuart B. Mar- 
shall. 

Out of a population of 1,350,000, 
about 20 per cent are registered borrow- 
ers in the Brooklyn library and methods 
are being employed to increase it. One 
method, the results of which are satis- 
factory, is the placing in stores, factories, 
etc., of placards giving the location of 
the nearest branches and information 
concerning the privileges of the library. 

During the summer months the print 
galleries of the New York public li- 
brary, in the Lenox library building, 
will be given over to an exhibition of 
etchings, lithographs and other prints 
by contemporary German artists. With 
a few exceptions, the prints shown repre- 
sent original work, that is, not reproduc- 
tions of paintings. They will illustrate 
one way in which the spirit of modern 
German art seeks expression. And they 
also form interesting examples of techni- 
cai dexterity and experiment. 

The eleventh annual report of the 
board of trustees of the Queens Bor- 
ough library, city of New York, gives 
82,749 v. in the library, with a circula- 
tion of 415,208 v. 

Six new branch libraries have been 
built from the Carnegie fund. The de- 
velopment of Greater New York in this 
particular section opens up wonderful 
opportunities for the Queens Borouglt 
library. All of these branches have been 
equipped with Library Bureau fittings 
and furniture. The report contains good 
illustrations of the floor plan and inte- 
rior of the two most recent branches. 


3rown library at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., was formally opened 
June 18. It is built almost entirely 
of white marble after approved design 
and plans by E. VY. Seeler of Phila- 
delphia. It is furnished with hand- 
some, specially designed Library Bureau 
furniture and lighted and decorated in 
keeping with the purposes of the build- 
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ing. The children’s room, with its 
frieze of Abbey’s Holy Grail, open fire- 
place and large round table (to carry 
out the Arthurian atmosphere), is un- 
usually beautiful. The gift represents 
$450,000, one-half of which is an en- 
dowment fund. O. P. Howard Thom- 
son is librarian. 

The Binghamton, N. Y., public li- 
brary has been exhibiting a collection 
of butterflies, owned by Addison Ells- 
worth. The countries of the world, 
notably the tropical are represented in 
the 20,000 specimens, beautifully 
mounted and properly classified and 
labeled. It is one of the best and 
largest collections in the United States. 
The library has begun with success a 
series of history talks atthe library 
to history classes in the public schools. 
The series includes the Iroquois league, 
Capt. John Smith and Jamestown, the 
Sea kings, and Stories from New York 
state. The Timothy Cole collection of 
wood engravings, loaned by the Cen- 
tury Company of New York, were ex- 
hibited at library in April. The com- 
mon council has made an additional ap- 
propriation of $2000 for the library 
for the coming year, or a total of 
$9500. 

South 

The Young men’s library will open 
July 1 at Augusta, Ga. The library 
will be in charge of H. W. Carr. 


Central 
Ada McCarthy, Wisconsin ‘07, has 
been elected librarian of Rhinelander, 
Wis. 


Seth Lowe has been elected librarian 
at Greensburg, Ind., to succeed the !ate 
Andrew Short. 

Mr and Mrs Crunden of St Louis 
are at Lake Placid Club, N. Y., where 
thev plan to spend the summer. 

Corinne A, Metz, New York, 1907, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Public library at Washington Court- 
house, O. 

Purd B. Wright, librarian of St 
Joseph, Mo., has been appointed by Gov. 
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Folk on the new Library commission of 
that state. 

Alice Matthews, Illinois, i903, has 
been engaged as a cataloger for the li- 
brary of the State normal school, War- 
rensburg, Mo. 


Miss Allyn of the Cleveland public 
library has been elected librarian of 
the Public library of Honolulu and 
begins her work July 1. 

The Wyoming branch of the Cincin- 
nati public library was totally destroyed 
by fire May 25. Preparations for re- 
building have already begun. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary at Stevens Point, Wis., records 
number of books, 6147; 5369 borrow- 
ers anda circulation of 70,281 v. Mollie 
L. Catlin is the librarian. 


Arne Kildal, New York, 1907, will 
have charge of the instruction in ref- 
erence work and subject bibliography 
at the Winona technical institute sum- 
mer school for librarians, July 8 to 
August 17. 


The corner stone of the new Carnegie 
library building of Monmouth  (IIl.) 
college was laid June 5 with impressive 
ceremonies. The principal address was 
delivered by Dr. T. H. Hanna of Steu- 
benville, Ohio, 

The St Louis public library has just 
finished its competition for the choice of 
an architect of its new central building. 
Out of nine invited competitors Cass 
Gilbert of New York was judged to 
have submitted the most worthy design, 
and he was therefore appointed architect 
by the library board. ‘The competitors 
were: New York, Cass Gilbert, Carrere 
& Hastings, Palmer & Hornbostel, Al- 
bert R. Ross. ; 

St Louis, Barnett, Haynes & Barnet, 
Eames & Young, William B. Ittner, T. 
C. Link. Mauran, Russell & Garden, 


Carrie E. Scott, New York, 1905-6, 
has been appointed assistant state or- 
ganizer for the Public library commis- 
sion of Indiana. For the past year 
Miss Scott has been connected with 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburg as 


assistant to the supervisor of work 
with schools and children. 


Pacific Coast 


George T. Clark, for many years li- 
brarian of the Public library at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Leland Stanford uni- 
versity, California. 


Frances S. C. James has become a 
member of the cataloging staff of the 
University of Washington library, Se- 
attle. Miss James received her A, B. 
and M. A. degrees at University of 
Wisconsin and has been a cataloger in 
the Wisconsin historical library for the 
past six years. 

C. W. Smith, who has had charge 
of the Seattle (Wash.) library since 
1895, has tendered his resignation as 
librarian to take effect in September. 
When Mr Smith became librarian, the 
library had only 10,000 v., now it has 
g0,000. There were then four assist- 
ants, working on half time, while at 
present the library has a staff of 70 
persons. In 1895 its income was $7300; 
this year it was a total of about $80,000. 

Mr Smith has for a long time de- 
sired to enter active life in the prac- 
tice of law. He feels that he has done 
his duty in caring for the library until 
it has been properly housed in a mag- 
nificent building and is in fair way 
to keep pace with the growth of the 
community. 


Wanted—Position as librarian or 
assistant. Six years’ experience. Ad- 
dress Lock Box 25, Hampton, Iowa. 


Trained Librarian, with experience, 
desires a position in college library. or 
as assistant in public librarv—excellent 
references. “Librarian.” Christian col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


A graduate of the Pratt institute 
library school. with nine vears’ experi- 
ence in school and college work, desires 
to take charge of a normal school or 
college library. Address B, 302 E. Mar- 
ket street, Danville, Pa. 
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Book Buyers’ Aid | 


The new books of all publishers are 
listed in our Monthly Bulletin of New 
Books. Wherever titles are not ex- 
planatory, such description is given as 
will make it possible for the reader to 
obtain an accurate idea of the book. 


Books of all publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is larger and 
more general than that of any other 
house in the United States. 








Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. Our 
large stock and extensive library experi- 
ence enable us to give valuable aid to 
libraries and librarians. 





Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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ATTENDANT’S DESK 





This new desk has been designed to harmonize with our library 
tables and the larger librarian’s desks. It is one of the most 
attractive pieces of library furniture we have recently pro- 
duced and has become very popular as an attendant’s desk 
in children’s reading room and in reference room. Made in 
both oak and mahogany. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND FULL INFORMATION 


Library Bureau 


530 ATLANTIC AVENUE 316 BROADWAY 156 WABASH AVENUE 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Salesrooms in 28 leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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The sun of success never sets on the field of the “‘Pamphlet Binder” 





GAYLORD’S PAMPHLET BINDER | 








T is a method of binding, holding 
and preserving pamphlets, maga™ 
zines, reports and catalogues as shown 
in illustration. All that is necessary 
is to moisten the gummed surface, in- 
sert the pamphlet or magazine and 
press it a moment to insure adhesion. 


That this ‘‘Pamphlet Binder” isa 
success is demonstrated by the 
great number of re-orders which 
follow each shipment. 


READ THE ROLL OF HONOR 








University of California, at Berkeley................. 1700 
Canisius College, at Buffalo, N. Y.............. ...... 500 
Case Library, Cleveland, O.......................2.5 0 00- 700 
New Hampshire State Library, at Concord......... 15,100 
Public Library, Council Bluffs, lowa.................. 300 
lowa Library Commission, Des Moines.............. 400 
Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass....... E Soa Mepanceeents 500 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich................... 400 
Hampton Normal Institute, Hampton, Va........... 835 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H................... 500 
Public Library, lowa City, lowa........................ 525 
City Library, Lincoln, Neb................ ..... PEIN 600 
Public Library, New Bedford, Mass...... ............ 560 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn................... 800 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York .. ....... 1825 
Carnegie Library, Ottawa, Canada.................... 200 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.......... ..... 2820 
Brown University, Providence, R. l................... 600 
Public Library, Riverside, Cal.........................- 900 
Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo......................... 425 
Public Library, San Francisco......................... 425 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.......... .. 1250 





Binders 








SAMPLES FOR THE ASKING 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 





HE term “ pagan”’ literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as used 

by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen. A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, 
and philosop hy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but 
eminently ‘ Feodiy,”" and represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament was written, will 
be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. "ot in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian 
theory of = rd terms identical with that given ey, our greatest modern evo- 
lutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “ yl Pan gh and cor- 
rect popular misconceptions, read Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages. 21 
illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates* 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 
Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 








THE UNITED STATES CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT Ae, 03. _04. — "05 





A catalog covering in ONE ALPHABET the books issued during the years 1902-1905 
and a large number of books indexed in the United States Catalog but included here to 
show changes in prices and publishers since that catalog was issued. No other similar 
catalog has ever attempted a revision of its own work, but the value of this feature is 
indicated by the fact that the record of these changes adds 300 pages tothe work. The 
total contents of this volume equals the United States Catalog. 


Claims for Superiority of this Volume are Based on 
the Following Facts: 

(1) Larger number of volumes indexed. Works not included in 
other trade catalogs, many of these published by authors, 
printers, societies and regarding which information is diffi- 
cult and expensive to secure. 

(2) Complete entry under author's name. This entry is a tran- 
script of the title ese of the volume indexed. 

(3) Library of Congress Card Catalog Numbers for the four years. 

(4) As many subject entries as the contents of a book makes 
necessary, and adequate cross references. 


The classification of books has been thoroughly revised and much time spent in sub- 
dividing subject lists, particularly such subjects as Botany, Chemistry, Education, 
Countries and Languages, to facilitate reference. 


Price, Bouad ia Half Morocco ( 7humb Index, Express Prepaid), $15.00 











The H. W. Wilson, Company 


MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue’ - - NEW YORK CITY 


A large number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is now offered 
at greatly reduced prices to libraries. The 
books, a list of which will be sent on request, 
include 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 
and Works on Art and Natural History 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors and literary affairs, sent free on request 
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French Lick-West Baden Springs | 


_ The Ideal Place to Rest— Perfect Hote] ~ 
~ Accommodations. Open the year _ 
|} ’round.- Offers every attraction to 
' seekers of Health— Rest— Recreation — 


Binders for 
Chicage 
Public 
Library 








Special rates on 
summer work 


Write for circular 
and price list 





33 So. Clark St. 
Chicago 


BINDERY 
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| “GET THE HABIT” 





THE NO. 12 HAMMOND 


The HAMMOND HABIT once acquired remains 
with you always. Why? Because it is THE 
TYPEWRITER which gives absolute satisfaction. 


ATTEST: USER. 








me Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 7oth Streets and East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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What We are Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most efficient department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 

2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 
lish publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
. All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 
prices. 


Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Ciearance Catologue, 
(C) Monthly Bulletin 


The Baker & Taylor Co.,  sootsciiers 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New York 

















BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker ook Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 


that of any other concern in the trade. 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Library Orders caaviemiin 


for Foreign Books filled at lowest 

xia ” Esther Crawford 
rates. Of German Books we keep 
the largest stock in America. Send Revised Edition - - - 25c 




















for our quotations and catalogues. 


Library Bureau 











E. Steiger & Co. 25 Park Place, New York 
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(5 BARGAINS IN BOOKS 


Annual Clearance Sale 


ALL NEW, FRESH COPIES JUST RECEIVED FROM PUBLISHERS 


EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 





TITLE. AUTHOR. . Pr. Our Pr. 
Journalism in the United States, 1690-1872 Hudson 
Flowers from Persian Poets. 2 Vols. Cloth 
Don Quixote of La Maucha. 4 Vols 
Wood's Natural 
The Animal Kingdom. 2 Vols. Cloth 
The Confessions of a Caricaturist. Harry Furniss 
The Communistic Societies of the United States Charles Nordhoff 
The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland Michael Davitt 
Thackeray’s Unidentified Contributions to ‘“Punch”’...M. H. Spielmann 
History of Rome 
History of Greece 
Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa 
George Eliot and Her Heroines 
The Personal Equation Harry Thurston Peck 
The Russian Church and Russian Dissent Albert F. Heard 
William Bell Scott. 2 V by Etchings by Himself 
Fragments of an Autobiography Felix Moscheles 
Caricature and Other Comic Art James Parton 
Northward: Over the Great Ice. Robert E. Peary 
Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America....Richard Harding Davis 
Notes in Japan Alfred Parsons 
Morocco As It Is Stephen Bonsal, 
ee I SE ea reer »-S. C. Bartlett, D.D., LL.D 
Sub-Tropical Rambles Nicholas Pike 
Indika: the Country and People of India and Ceylon.. John Fletcher Hurst 
The Cross in Tradition, History and Art William Wood Seymour 
Twelve Great Actors. Twelve Great Actresses. 2 Vols..Edward Robins 
Rupert Prince Palatine Eva Scott 
Ambroise, Pare and His Times, 1510-1590 Stephen Paget 
John Milton Walter Raleigh 
From the Black Sea Through Persia and India Edwin Lord Weeks 
On the Polar Star: In the Arctic Sea. 2 Vols Luigi Amedeo of Savoy 
Alaska Bruce 
The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. Isabella Bird Bishop 
Nature Studies in Berkshire John Coleman Adams 
Glimpses of England Moses Coit Tyler 
Three Men of Letters Moses Coit Tyler 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam Translated by Edward Fitzgerald... 
The Odes of Anacreon Translated by Thomas Moore 
The Classics for the Million Henry Grey, F.R.B.S., F.Z.S 
Plutarch’s Lives. 2 Vols. d Ed. by John S. White, LL.D 
The Histories of Herodotus. Ed. by John S. White, LL.D 
Minot Judson Savage, 
W. M. Ramsay, M.A., 
Reminiscences of the Santiago Campaign Captain John Bigelow 
Literary and Social Silhouettes Hijialmar Hjorth Boyeson 
Woman and the Higher Education Anna C. Brackett 
Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne Horatio Bridge 
Twelve Americans: Their Lives and Times Howard Carroll 
George William Curtis John White Chadwick 
Afternoons With the Poets Charles D. Deshler 
Early Prose and Verse Alice Morse Earle and Emily E. Ford 
Life and Letters of James D. Dana Daniel C. Gilman 
The Life of Michael Faraday J. H. Gladstone 
A Little English Gallery -Louise Imogen Guiney 
Horsemanship for Women Theodore H. Mead 
Rustic Life in France 
Mosaics of Grecian History 


D P Send now for our very newest Catalogs of new.and used Books withdrawn from 
rop a osta the “Booklovers Library.” Thousands of books as good as new at prices cut in halves 
and quarters: Literature, Science, History, Travel, Biography, Fiction—all recent publications, Address Sales Dept. 


1613 Chestnut St. 
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